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INTRODUCTION. 


Tue “ City,” including the “ Eastern” divi- 
sion of the metropolis, forms the grand empo- 
rium of the mercantile and manufacturing in- 
terests of London. 

The “ City,” which consists of the most 
ancient part of London, or, rather, is original 
London itself, is divided into 25 wards ; every 
ward is governed by an Alderman, and a cer- 
tain number of Common Councilmen. This 
division takes its date from the time of Ed- 
ward I. The Borough and Liberties of South- 
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wark have constituted a twenty-sixth ward, 
from the reign of Edward VI. when the citizens 
purchased it of the crown. 

These wards and their precincts are under a 
distinct magistracy, composed of a Lord Mayor, 
twenty-six Aldermen, two Sheriffs, 236 Com- 
mon Councilmen, a Recorder, a Chamberlain, 
a Common Serjeant, a Town Clerk, and various 
subordinate officers. The military government 
of the City is under the authority of a Lieu- 
tenancy, vested in the Mayor, Aldermen, &c. 
the City being, by charter, a county corporate 
and lieutenancy in itself. Its ecclesiastical go- 
vernment is directed by a Bishop, Archdeacon, 
and subordinate Clergy. 

The power of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Common Council within the City, may be 
compared with that of the King, Lords, and 
Commons in Parliament. They both form and 
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administer the laws for the internal regulation 
of their city. 

The Lorp Mayor is chosen annually ; a pri- 
vilege which the citizens owe to King John; 
the right of choosing this officer and the She- 
riffs, is vested in the Lord Mayor for the time 
being, the Aldermen, Common Councilmen, 
and the Wardens, Masters, and Liverymen, of 
the several trading companies. The chief ma- 
gistrate of London was first called Lord Mayor 
in the reign of John, and received the privilege 
of having a gold or silver mace carried before 
him within the City and its appendages, in the 
reign of Edward III. 

The Lord Mayor is annually elected from 
among the Aldermen, by the Livery; who re- 
turn two persons to the Court of Aldermen, 
and that body declares one of the two (gene- 
rally the senior) to be the Lord Mayor elect. 
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The election is made on Michaelmas day, at 
Guildhall; and on the 9th of November, the 
new Lord Mayor is presented by the Recorder to 
the Barons of the Exchequer, before whom he 
takes the oaths of office, and from that moment 
enters upon its duties and honours. The day 
of his inauguration, called Lord Mayor's Day, 
is kept with much festivity among the citizens. 
The new Lord Mayor goes to Westminster 
Hall, to be presented to the Barons, by water, 
in the City state barge, attended by the liveries 
of several companies in their barges, and they 
return in the same way to Blackfriars; the 
splendid barges, the flags, the music, and the 
number of spectators in boats variously orna- 
mented, constituting a beautiful aquatic spec- 
tacle. From Blackfriars Bridge the cavalcade 
proceeds, partly on foot, partly in carriages, 


among which the Lord Mayor’s and Sheriffs’ 
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state carriages and liveries are very superb, 
and attended by the City companies, bands of 
music, some men in armour, flags, and all the 
pomp of the City, among which a good deal of 
burlesque state is frequently observable, to 
Guildhall. A sumptuous dinner is here pro- 
vided, at the expense of the Lord Mayor, of 
which from one to two thousand persons, in- 
cluding ministers of state, foreign ambassadors, 
and sometimes members of the royal family, ge- 
nerally partake. A grand ball concludes the 
festivities of the day. 

The Mansion House was prepared, in 1752, 
for the Lord Mayor to reside in during his 
mayoralty. His robe of state is of scarlet vel- 
vet, or of purple silk, richly furred ; and round 
his neck is a double chain or collar of gold. 
He has numerous attendant officers, to form 
his establishment and maintain his dignity. 
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The ALDERMEN of the City claim an anti- 
quity more remote than that of the Lord Mayor. 
They are elected for life by the resident house- 
holders of their wards, are magistrates by virtue 
of their office, and hold courts of wardmote, for 
electing ward officers, regulating matters of 
business, and redressing grievances; and in 
these affairs they are each assisted by a Deputy, 
and the Common Councilmen of the ward over 
which they respectively preside. 

Two Suerirrs are annually elected for Lon- 
don and Middlesex, by the Livery, from among 
fourteen persons drunk to by the Lord Mayor 
at a civic festival. The election takes place on 
Midsummer day ; and they enter upon office at 
Michaelmas. Among other duties, they have 
to serve the King’s writs, to collect the public 
revenue within their jurisdiction, to gather into 
the Exchequer all fines to the Crown, to attend 
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the Judges, to summon juries, to see condemned 
persons executed, to preserve the public peace, 
&c. They are assisted by under Sheriffs, Ser- 
jeants at Mace, &c. 

The Common CounciLMEN are representatives 
of the citizens at large, and are chosen from 
each of the wards, forming an aggregate num- 
ber of 236. These, headed by the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen, constitute the Court of Common 
Council. 

The Recorper isa skilful and learned lawyer, 
appointed for life by the Lord Mayor and Al- 
dermen. He is the councillor to the City ma- 
gistracy, and is not allowed to practise his pro- 
fession except in the concerns of the City. He 
usually sits at the Lord Mayor’s table. 

The CHAMBERLAIN is an officer of great trust : 
he is treasurer to the City, and receives all the 
corporation money. 
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The Town Crerk has the keeping of all 
charters, records, &c. and attends the Court 
of Aldermen to note their proceedings. 

The LiveryMEN are members of the City 
companies, which had their origin in the early 
association of Guilds, or Fraternities. The 
Guild, or Trading Company, of Weavers, is the 
first one mentioned, about 1120. The Gold- 
smiths, Butchers, Glovers, and Curriers, come 
next. The first patent was given by Edward 
Ill. The twelve earliest are called Chief, or 
Honourable Companies. There are now ninety- 
one of these chartered companies, several of 
whom have handsome halls for their. occasions 
of public assemblage. 

The TRapE and Commerce of London is 
more than proportionate to its size. Upwards 
of 3500 ships, British and foreign, are em- 
ployed ; and 13,000 cargoes annually enter the 
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Thames ; while its exports and imports exceed 
in value 60,000,000/. annually. 

The Pouice of London, which is under the 
direction of numerous sitting magistrates, is 
vigilant and active; though, in such a mass of 
population, it is difficult to prevent crimes and 
misdemeanours from too frequently passing un- 
punished. 

Numerous regiments of soLDIERS are con- 
stantly quartered in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, as well as in the Tower. 

The supply of provisions to this vast metro- 
polis is truly wonderful; the various markets 
are described in their proper places; many 
thousands of acres in its neighbourhood are 
appropriated to the growth of vegetables and 
fruit to supply that of Covent Garden alone. 
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ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


Ix comparison with every other Church in 
the world, St. Paul’s is reckoned to be the 
grandest, except that of St. Peter, at Rome. 
There is a tradition current, that it stands on 
the site of an ancient temple of Diana; but 
Sir C. Wren, the architect of the present edi- 
fice, has controverted this popular opimion: be 
this as it may, a Christian church stood here 
prior to the Dioclesian persecution, during 
which it was destroyed. It was rebuilt in the 
time of Constantine the Great; again demo- 
lished by the pagan Saxons; and again restored, 
in the time of Ethelbert, king of Kent, the first 
Christian king of the Saxon race, about the 
year 604. 


London, at this time, had already been con- 
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stituted a Bishop’s see ; and St. Paul’s therefore 
became a Cathedral. William I. renewed the 
grants made to St. Paul’s by a charter, in which 
are words to this effect: “I will, that the 
church, in all things, be as free as I would my 
soul should be at the day of judgment.” 

The old church was burned down in the 
same reign; and Maurice, Bishop of London, 
set about rebuilding it, on so extensive a scale, 
that men thought it would never be finished. 

Much of the stone used in the new building 
was brought from Caen, in Normandy; and 
the king sent some of the choicest stones from 
his palace on the banks of the Thames, for the 
eastern part. 

Forty years had elapsed, and large sums of 
money had been spent upon this edifice, when 
the death of the Bishop who had succeeded 
Maurice, caused a suspension of the work ; and 
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about five years afterwards, the eastern part, 
or Choir, was destroyed by fire. How long it 
remained in ruins is uncertain; but in 1240, 
one hundred and fifty years from the time of 
its foundation, the grand ceremony of its con- 
secration took place. It was not, however, yet 
finished: and it was not till 1315, that the 
whole of the building was completed, two hun- 
dred and twenty-five years after the first stone 
had been laid by Bishop Maurice. The edifice 
was magnificent for the age in which it was 
built, and splendid in its ornaments; but its 
wooden spire soon decayed, having been set on 
fire more than once by lightning; and in the 
reign of James I. it had fallen so much into de- 
cay, that a royal commission was issued for its 
repair. Nothing, however, seems to have been 
done till the succeeding reign, when Bishop 
Laud collected a large sum of money for re- 
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pairing it; and Inigo Jones, the celebrated ar- 
chitect, was engaged to superintend the work. 
He added a grand portico to the west end, 
eased the whole building with stone, roofed it 
with lead, and propped up its vaults with tall 
masts. 

The Lady’s Chapel, and many of the monu- 
ments in this Cathedral, were as fine as those 
in Westminster Abbey; besides which there 
were fine screens and statues, the gifts of Sir 
Paul Pindar, a popular and wealthy citizen. 

Before the Reformation, the Roman Catholic 
form of worship was celebrated in St. Paul’s 
with the greatest magnificence. On its altars 
were statues of the Virgin, with huge wax ta- 
pers constantly burning before them. 

Chapels and altars there were in abundance ; 
and not fewer than 200 priests officiated in the 
services. The church was rich in treasures; 
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gold and silver basins innumerable, rich censers, 
cruets, chalices, and caskets full of relics deco- 
rated with rich jewels. 

Strange should we think the religious forms 
and ceremonies of those days! The Boy bishop 
every year, in the month of December, assumed 
the dress, the state, and power of the Bishop. 
He was chosen from among the Choristers, and 
allowed to preach; and even Dean Colet, the 
learned founder of St. Paul’s School, made a 
rule that, annually, on Childermas day, the 
boys of his school should be present at the 
Boy Bishop's sermon, and present him with a 
penny apiece after it was ended. The boys 
themselves took a share in the sacred shows, 
by performing solemn dramas, or mysteries, for 
the entertainment of the King. 

These shows, together with the splendour of 
the forms of worship, gave way as the Reforma- 
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tion advanced, and a more simple and rational 
form prevailed. 

In 1547, the Litany was chaunted, for the 
first time, in the English language, instead of 
the Latin: soon after, the statues of the Saints 
were displaced in this and every other church ; 
and the custom of bearing candles in the church 
on Candlemas day, strewing ashes on Ash Wed- 
nesday, carrying palm on Palm Sunday, &c. 
was discontinued. 

The performance of the mass was next abo- 
lished; and, in 1552, the new service of the 
Common Prayer was used; first in St. Paul’s, 
then in every other church in the kingdom. 
Bishop Ridley, who preached on the occasion, 
had no cope nor vestment on; and the high 
altar was immediately after demolished, and its 
splendid riches were conveyed to the Treasury. 

During the reign of Mary I. the Roman Ca- 
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tholic forms had again a temporary ascendancy ; 
the new order of things was abolished ; but soon 
revived, and settled permanently, under Queen 
Elizabeth. The interior of St. Paul’s, however, 
in this and the preceding reign, presented any 
thing rather than the appearance of devotion, 
or of that awful stillness which is the charac- 
teristic of most churches. 

A number of customs most irreverent and 
improper had by degrees crept in; and long 
use had given them the place of right. 

Beggars were allowed to ask charity even 
within the church; while porters and carriers 
made it their common thoroughfare. These 
busy passengers were reminded of their en- 
croachment by the following lines, written on 
a board affixed to the pillar, above which an 
iron box was placed to receive donations : 
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All those who shall enter within the Church door 
With burden or basket, must give to the poor; 
And if there be any ask what they must pay, 

To this box a penny, ere they pass away. 


It was mentioned in a visitation, in the time 
of Elizabeth, that it would be well to insist on 
the Choristers bringing with them a Bible to 
church ; and to order that they should turn to 
the chapter for the day, instead of wasting their 
time in talk, or in hunting after spur-money. 
This was a tax incurred by all who entered the 
cathedral in boots and spurs; and the Choris- 
ters, who pocketed the fine, were on the con- 
stant look-out for their profits, which they de- 
manded in a peremptory manner, threatening 
those who refused with a night’s imprisonment 
in the choir. 

There were complaints of other encroach- 
ments; the chapels and chantries had been 
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diverted from their original purposes ; and some 
were used as lumber rooms for stores, &c. ; an- 
other was a school, another a glazier’s shop. 
The windows were all broken; as to the vaults, 
one was occupied by a carpenter, and a wine- 
cellar was made of another. 

St. Paul’s, too, had become a fashionable 
lounging place; and in the days of Elizabeth, 
the term Paul’s walkers was as common as that 
of Bond-street loungers, in more recent times. 
The young fashionables from the West, and 
from the Inns of Court, were all Paul’s walkers ; 
even the learned Bacon, in his younger days, 
would say, ‘* Eastward, ho!” and hasten to this 
fashionable lounge. 

Bargains were here made; wives were bought; 
pockets were picked ; and all during divine ser- 
vice. ‘To the honour of the ladies of the day, 
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it must be named, that they never formed a 
part of these assembled fashionables. 

The civil war between Charles I. and his 
parliament was destructive to hundreds of our 
most splendid architectural remains; and none 
suffered more than the Cathedral of London. 
The citizens adopting the interest of the par- 
liament against that of their king, the revenues 
of the cathedral were confiscated; and the 
choir alone was reserved for public worship ; 
the rest being converted into barracks for 
troopers, and stables for their horses. 

When Charles II. was restored to the fiedies 
the cathedral service was also restored; and 
new stalls were put up. Sir Christopher Wren 
examined the building, with a view to repairing 
it, and had so poor an opinion of its stability, 
as to advise that the greater part should be 
pulled down, and entirely re-constructed ; but 
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the great fire of 1666 banished all thoughts of 
repair, and made the rebuilding of it quite ne- 
cessary. ‘The immense expense, however, long 
stopped the execution of this: but at length 
orders were given to Sir Christopher to pre- 
pare a plan for a new church. 

He presented a model, which was that of a 
handsome church ; not, however, very large, 
nor expensive. The Londoners were not sa- 
tisfied; they wished their new metropolitan 
church to be suitable to the honour of the na- 
tion and City, and not to be surpassed in mag- 
nificence by any in Europe. Means were ac- 
quired for the execution of this spirited deter- 
mination, by a new duty of two shillings upon 
every chaldron of coals brought into the port of 
London. In 1672, a plan was produced, ap- 
proved of by the citizens, and sanctioned by the 
king, who ordered a model to be made, large 
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enough for a man to stand in; and the Chapter 
House was prepared for its reception. With 
some few alterations, the Church was built after 
this model. 

To brmg down the ruins of the former 
Church, recourse was had to gunpowder: the 
effect of explosion was twice tried; but, the 
second time, it was not very skilfully managed, 
for a stone was thrown across the churchyard, 
and entered a room where some workmen 
were employed; and their terror was so great, 
that a panic spread in the neighbourhood, and 
petitions against the use of gunpowder were 
issued, which put an end to the experiment. 

The battering-ram was then applied to the 
remaining walls ; it was formed after the plan 
of those used by the ancients; a mast, 40 feet 
long, terminated with an iron head. This was 
battered against the wall, which, after a stub- 
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born resistance of two days, gave way and fell 
to the ground. 

On digging for the foundations, a row of 
Saxon graves was found. Among the Saxons, 
the common people were cased in chalk stones ; 
while the remains of the great were enclosed in 
stone coffins. Beneath these were the graves 
of some early Britons, known by the ivory and 
wooden pins used in fastening the shrouds to 
the bodies, those pins being the only substance 
which had not mouldered to dust. 

Beneath these, Roman antiquities, as urns, 
vases, dishes, and coins, were discovered; and 
on digging still deeper, to the amazement of 
the architect, water and shells, mingled with 
loose sand, were found. On this immediate 
site, therefore, Sir Christopher Wren did not 
conceive it safe to form the new foundations ; 
and this necessary removal of them gave him 
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much additional trouble. The foundation-stone, 
however, was laid on the 21st of June, 1675, | 
and in less than ten years afterwards, the walls 
of the choir and side aisles were completed, as 
were also the circular porticos on the north 
and south sides. The last, or top stone of the 
building, was placed over the lantern by Mr. 
Wren, the son of Sir Christopher, in the year 
1710. Not long afterwards, Queen Anne, with 
the members of both houses of parliament, at- 
tended the performance of divine service in the 
new cathedral. 

The form of the present cathedral is that of 
a long cross. The west is the principal front, 
and faces Ludgate-hill; but it is not quite at 
right angles to the line of the street. The 
nave is there widened, in order to add to the 
grandeur of the front. The statue of Queen 
Anne, in whose reign the new cathedral was 
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completed, stands in the area before this front : 
though as large as life, the statue is too dimi- 
nutive for the immense pile of building with 
which it is contrasted, and the extensive court 
in which it is placed: consequently it fails of 
grace and beauty in its effect. It is elevated 
on a pedestal, at the corners of which are the 
emblematic figures of England, Scotland, Ame- 
rica, and France. 

A noble portico rises above the double row 
of massive black marble steps, by which the 
Cathedral is entered at this end: it is sup- 
ported by two rows of pillars in pairs; the 
lower row consisting of six pair of columns, 
the upper of four. The orders are different ; 
those in the lower row being of the Corinthian, 
those in the upper of the Composite. The 
sculpture on the triangular tablet, or tympa- 
num, above, represents the conversion of St. 
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Paul, and the statue on the top is of the apostle 
himself. 

The other colossal figures along the top are 
those of St. Peter, St. James, and the four 


_ Evangelists. On one side of the pediment is 


the Clock tower, on the other the Belfry ; they 
are lofty turrets, each terminating in a dome, 
surmounted with a gilt pine-apple, and add to 
the imposing effect of the whole. 

Besides this grand entrance, there are two 
others, which terminate the transept, or cross 
aisle, on the north and south sides. They are 
semicircular, each formed by six Corinthian 
pillars, supporting a hemispherical dome. The 
crown and royal arms, supported by angels, are 
sculptured on the top of the north portico ; and 
a phoenix rising from flames, as emblematical of 
the church rising out of the ashes of the old 
one, ornaments the top of the south portico. 
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These porticos are ascended by flights of black 
Irish marble, and are peculiarly ornamental to 
the massive pile; their curved lines and single 
columns forming a pleasing contrast to the 
straight lines and double columns of the re- 
mainder. 

A magnificent dome, or cupola, rises from 
the intersection of the nave and transept; and 
is visible to every part of the city. Its circu- 
lar base rises twenty feet above the body of the 
church. Upon this is a colonnade of thirty- 
two pillars, formed by a connecting entablature 
into one entire circle, or gallery.. Within this 
rises an attic, from the summit of which springs 
up the graceful dome, covered with lead, and 
ribbed. At the top is another gallery; and 
from the centre of this rises a stone lantern, 
surrounded by beautiful pillars, and crowned 
by a cross and ball of gilt copper. 
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The east end, or choir, terminates in a pro- 
jecting semicircle, highly decorated, in unison 
with the remainder of the exterior of this mag- 
nificent cathedral. Two stories of double pillars 
strengthen as well as ornament the walls, which 
are surmounted by a balustrade, broken only 
by the intervention of statues of the Apostles 
placed at regular distances. No one can enter 
St. Paul’s, without being struck with awe at its 
magnitude and stupendous height. 

Its excessive plainness, added to its extent, 
conveys an idea of vacuum, especially if the in- 
numerable pointed arches of Westminster Abbey 
recur to mind. It is impossible, however, to 
stand beneath the dome and gaze upwards 
without feeling its grandeur. The vaulting of 
the cupola is beautiful, and deserves peculiar 
attention. The small semicircular domes are 
joined together by arches and wreaths of stone 
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work; on which the acanthus, with its leaves 
and fruit, is finely carved. The general idea 
of the cupola was taken from the Pantheon, at 
Rome. Sir Christopher Wren wished to have 
ornamented it with mosaic, and had engaged 
artists from Italy; but, being over-persuaded 
to change his design, he divided it into eight 
compartments, which he filled up with paint- 
ings, the subjects of which are taken from the 
life of Saint Paul. From below, the effect of the 
paintings is lost, and they can be seen to advan- 
tage only from the Whispering Gallery, which 
surrounds the bottom of the dome. Into this 
gallery a circular staircase leads; and on en- 
tering the gallery, as the door closes behind, a 
hollow sound, like that of rolling thunder, as- 
sails the ears. Indeed, in whatever part of it a 
whisper is breathed against the wall, the words 
may be distinctly heard by another person, if he 
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put his ear to the wall, on the opposite side of 
the gallery. 

From the Whispering Gallery, the ascent is 
continued up to the Stone Gallery, which en- 
circles the outside of the dome, and affords a 
fine view of London. But a still more exten- 
sive view may be had from the Golden Gallery, 
on the top of the dome; the ascent to which, 
however, is very toilsome. From this gallery 
there is another ascent, by a kind of upright 
ladder, into the ball; but this is rather dan- 
gerous, and visitors are not allowed to go up 
without a guide. In fact, a full view of London 
may be obtained with far more ease by a lei- 
surely visit to the Colosseum, from whence the 
view is less interrupted by clouds and smoke ; 
impediments which frequently render all the 
toil of mounting to the top of St. Paul’s ut- 
terly fruitless. 
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The diameter of the copper ball is six feet, 
and it weighs about half a ton; but the whole 
of the copper work, comprising the foot for the 
ball, the ball itself, and the cross with which it 
is surmounted, weighs above four tons. ‘The 
iron spindle in the centre, and standards to 
strengthen the copper work, weigh about three 
tons. 

Descending again into the area of the ca- 
thedral, we pause to examine the monuments, 
which break the monotonous uniformity of the 
architectural masses. 

Looking around, we cannot but be sensible 
of the grandeur of the place; but it is a sullen 
grandeur ; for we miss the animation and va- 
riety afforded by the numerous paintings which 
adorn places devoted to the Roman Catholic 
form of worship. 

Sir Christopher Wren, it is said, was aware 
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of this, and was desirous of having pictorial 
decorations to his edifice; but his coadjutors, 
fearing to transgress the divine precept con- 
tained in the second commandment, would not 
agree with him, and his single voice was sunk 
in the majority. More recently, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, on behalf of himself and brother 
artists, offered to fill the vacant compartments 
with paintings from scriptural designs; but 
the clergy objected, from the same truly scrip- 
tural and protestant motive. 

About the year 1790, another plan was sug- 
gested, and carried into effect; that of filling 
them with monuments to the memory of the 
great and good, erected at the expense of the 
country. 

Among the monuments of this description in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, no one interests so much 
as that of Howarp. It consists of a whole 
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length and most commanding statue of that 
eminent philanthropist, bending as if contem- 
plating an act of mercy, while the countenance 
is suffused with an expression of benevolence. 
It was on the death of this great philanthropist, 
when the idea was conceived of erecting a mo- 
nument to record his virtues, in the most con- 
spicuous part of that kingdom in which hun- 
dreds of poor prisoners were still sounding his 
praise, that permission was obtained from the 
clergy to place monuments in St. Paul’s. 
Howard was a true philanthropist, or friend 
of human kind: he spent a toilsome life, not in 
studying his own ease, or adding to his selfish 
pleasures, but in sedulous attention to the pri- 
sons and hospitals of his country. From early 
life, he had cherished a desire of improving 
them, and of amending the lot of the unhappy 
prisoners confined within their gloomy walls. 
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In order to render his work the more com- 
plete, he travelled into other countries: he 
visited Holland and Philadelphia, both places 
famous for their well regulated prisons; and, 
with unwearied assiduity, he set his mind to re- 
model the prisons of his own country, which, 
from his time, though they necessarily continue 
places of confinement for criminals and debtors, 
ceased to be miserable dens, full of damp, dis- 
ease, and vice. In one hand of the statue is a 
key, to denote that he opened the scenes of 
misery to general view, and general commisera- 
tion: in the other hand is a scroll, on which is 
inscribed, “ Plan for the improvement of Prisons 
and Hospitals.” Under its feet are chains and 
fetters. On the pedestal is a representation, in 
bas relief, of Howard entering a dungeon, and 
supplying the wretched inmates, whose chains 
he has broken, with provision and clothing. 

D 
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After doing more for the benefit of this un- 
happy class of his countrymen than any one 
man ever did before, Howard travelled to at- 
tempt a reform in the prisons of foreign climes. 
Scarcely was there a prison in Europe which 
was not cheered by his interfering influence. 
The object of his last journey was to discover 
a remedy for that scourge of mankind, the 
plague. He had reached as far as Cherson, on 
the border of the Black Sea, when he was at- 
tacked by the gaol fever, to which, with an im- 
prudent daring, he had constantly exposed him- 
self; and he died. 

To his disinterested virtue, it had been pro- 
posed, even during his lifetime, to have a statue 
erected. But the idea was painful to himself, 
and therefore abandoned by his friends. But 
what his modesty made him decline in his life- 
time, his countrymen’s gratitude carried into 
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effect after his death: and this noble monu- 
ment, the work of Bacon, was erected in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and opened to the public in 
1796. 

The same sculptor designed the statue of 
Dr. SAMUEL Jounson, which stands in the op- 
posite compartment. It is of colossal size, and 
in an attitude of intense study. The solidity 
and grandeur of the figure is intended to con- 
vey an idea of the strong sense and forcible 
style of the doctor’s writings. The expression 
of his face is severity mingled with vigour ; and 
the firmness and stability of his character are 
depicted in the rock on which he is supporting 
himself. The Latin inscription was written by 
the learned Dr. Parr. 

There is another single statue by Bacon, 
with a roll in one hand, on which is inscribed 
a “ Plan of the Asiatic Society,” while, with 

Due 
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the pen in his right hand, he is pointing to a 
volume of the “ Institutes of Menu.” This 
youthful, studious, and amiable countenance 
represents that of Sir Witu1aAm Jones, who 
died young, but full of learnmg. Rich in 
poetry and in law, his name is immortalized 
by his writings, as much as by the services he 
performed. He was a Judge in India; and 
in grateful remembrance of his virtues, as 
well as of his active exertions for their bene- 
fit, the East-India Company erected this 
monument. 

Besides these noble statues, the Cathedral is 
rich in splendid monuments, mostly erected in 
memory of British heroes, who have died in 
battle. 

There is a noble equestrian monument of 
Sir Ranpo ABERCROMBIE, who, after surviving 
many glorious campaigns in the West Indies, 
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as well as in Holland, commanded the British 
armies against the French in Egypt, where he 
received his mortal wound, in 1801. He re- 
mained on the field, animating his men, until 
assured of victory. The monument represents 
him in the act of falling from his horse into the 
arms of a Highland soldier. The languor of the 
dying hero, and the stern grief of the soldier, 
are admirably expressed. It may be said that 
the “ Fall of Abercrombie” has given immor- 
tality to the sculptor, Westmacott. 

In point of sculpture, though not in size, 
none of the monuments are superior to that of 
Sir Jonn Moore, whose wounded and dying 
figure is supported by a sturdy but sorrowing 
soldier, while the flying troops in the back- 
ground indicate the action which made his 
death at once glorious and grievous. This 
monument is by Bacon, junior. 
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In the vaults below the Cathedral are in- 
terred the remains of several great men and 
heroes. Among these are the ashes of the 
brave Lord Netson, whose name is dear to 
every Englishman. His death wound was re- 
ceived in the battle of Trafalgar, off Cadiz, on 
the 21st of October, 1805. His last orders 
were, “ England expects every man to do his 
duty :” and truly were they executed by his 
brave seamen. He had the satisfaction. of 
knowing, before he breathed his last, that a 
complete victory had been gained over the 
united navies of France and Spain. His body 
was brought home to England in his own ship, 
the Victory; and after it had lain in state at 
Greenwich, was removed to the Admiralty, from 
whence, in solemn procession, it was conveyed 
to St. Paul’s for interment. The coffin was 
borne in a handsome car, made to represent the 
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prow ofa ship. The Duke of York, and other 
members of the royal family, with a numerous 
retinue of the nobility and gentry, attended, in 
token of their respectful admiration ; but there 
was one part of the cavalcade which could not 
be beheld without deep interest, consisting of 
the seamen of the Victory, who walked sorrow- 
fully beside the car, holding up the flag of their 
ship, rent with shot holes and sprinkled with 
blood, while the scars upon their faces evi- 
denced the part they had taken in their coun- 
try’s cause. After the body had been lowered 
into the vault, a solemn dirge was sung, con- 
cluding with the words, ‘‘ His body is buried 
in peace, but his name liveth evermore.” 

Lord Co.iinewoop, the friend and brave 
companion of Nelson, was afterwards buried 
beside him. He was second in command at 
the battle of Trafalgar, and, after his friend’s 
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death, had the sole command. For nearly five 
subsequent years, Collingwood continued at sea, 
and achieved many brave actions. He was re- 
turning to England, for the first time after the 
battle of Trafalgar, when he died at sea, in 
March, 1810. 

Sir CuristopHER WREN himself ea the ho- 
nour, which he well deserved, of beg buried 
in the vaults of St. Paul’s. He was eminent 
not only as an architect, but as a mathema- 
tician. In classical and mechanical knowledge, 
too, he excelled. His father was a clergyman 
in Wiltshire, where Sir Christopher was born, 
in 1632. He was educated at Westminster, 
from whence he was removed to Oxford uni- 
versity. Before this, he had invented various 
new mathematical instruments, and a peculiar 
kind of sundial. His inventions and acquire- 
ments caused him to be introduced to most of 
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the eminent persons of his time; and before he 
was twenty-five years old, he was appointed 
Professor of Astronomy at Gresham College. 
He was one of the first promoters of the Royal 
Society for the encouragement of discoveries in 
science ; he was afterwards chosen Professor of 
Astronomy at Oxford, and made Doctor of 
Laws. Some years afterwards, he turned his 
attention to architecture ; and, to improve him- 
self, he visited Paris, where a thousand hands 
were at that time employed in building the 
Louvre. On his return to London, he was 
fixed upon to repair the old Cathedral of St. 
Paul’s; and after the dreadful fire of 1666, he 
was appointed principal architect for rebuilding 
the City. The plan he formed for that pur- 
pose would have made the City most beautiful 
and splendid: the Exchange was to have been 
after the model of a Roman forum, with double 
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porticos, surrounded by a piazza, and to stand 
in the centre of the whole City. Three principal 
streets, each sixty feet wide, and seven of a 
minor description, were to diverge from it; of 
these, six were to run straight through the 
City, having smaller streets intersecting them. 
The parish churches were to be placed in a re- 
gular and conspicuous manner, and at certain 
intervals; he would have had piazzas, or large 
areas, where the leading streets were to meet. 
The Post Office, Excise Office, Bank, Mint, 
and other public offices, were to have sur- 
rounded the Exchange, and a spacious quay 
was to have run all along the banks of the 
river, from the Temple to the Tower; and be- 
tween what is now Bridge-street and Queen- 
hithe, was to have been a grand terrace, with 
the halls of the Livery companies upon it. 
This noble idea was not executed, on account 
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of disputes about private property; but the 
talents of Wren were called into action by the 
various buildings which he was engaged to plan 
and superintend. Fifty-six churches, including 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, were built by him. The 
Monument, the Old Custom-house, Hampton 
Court Palace, Chelsea Hospital, Greenwich 
Hospital, and other inferior buildings, were 
also the offspring of his talents and labours. 
During the time he was engaged in building 
St. Paul’s, he received a salary of 200/. a year: 
a sum which those who appreciated his genius 
justly thought too small; yet some envious per- 
sons were mean enough to suggest that he pro- 
longed the work on account of the salary ; and 
a vote of Parliament was passed, ordering that 
half his salary should be kept back till the great 
work should be completed, in order to encou- 
rage him to expedition. Wren, however, had 
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too great a mind to be influenced by the desire 
of gain; he went on as leisurely as ever; and 
thirty-five years elapsed from its first beginning 
to the completion of this magnificent structure. 
In 1710, it was finished, and he received the ar- 
rears of his salary. How unjust the suspicion 
was, may be proved by comparing the time 
taken in building St. Paul’s with that occupied 
in building St. Peter’s, at Rome, which was 145 
years in building, under the direction of twelve 
architects, who had been successively employed, 
and during the reigns of nineteen Popes, who 
had occupied in succession the pontifical chair. 
But this was not the only mortification which 
this great man had to encounter: in the 80th 
year of his life, the minister of George I. dis- 
placed him from his appointment of Surveyor- 
General of the royal works, and gave it to a 
very inferior artist. This was talent set aside 
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to make room for a favourite, by a ministry 
which made high pretensions to honour, inte- 
grity, and radical reformation, but which, in 
reality, was notorious for its venality. Wren, 
however, did not murmur, but retired to a 
country house, at Hampton Court, which had 
been given him by Queen Anne; and there, in 
the study of the Scriptures, he prepared him- 
self for his future state of existence. His soli- 
tude was cheerful; and he declared himself 
“‘ as well pleased to die in the shade as in the 
light.” He lived till 1723, when, in the 91st 
year of his age, he closed his long and useful 
career. His remains were brought to London, 
and deposited in the vault beneath the metro- 
politan Cathedral, in the presence of numbers, 
who, anxious to shew their sense of his virtues 
and talents, attended his funeral. It was said 


of Sir Christopher Wren, by Sir Isaac Newton, 
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that “he was one of the greatest geometricians 
of the age;” and by his friend Hooke, that 
“ since the time of Archimedes, there never 
had been a man who united so mechanical a 
hand with so philosophical a mind.” A col- 
lection of the designs, drawings, and papers of 
Wren, are preserved in the library of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. One fact, which makes us 
inclined to love the man as much as we admire 
the architect, is that for the building of Green- 
wich Hospital, for the reception of time-worn 
and wounded sailors, Wren would accept of no 
gratuity, though he devoted much time and 
skill to that fine building. 

From the tomb of Wren we turn to that of 
Sir Josuua ReyNoips, whose remains, by the 
wish of King George III. were buried here, in 
1792. ‘This eminent painter, who may be al- 
most called the founder of the modern school 
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of painting in England, was likewise a very 
amiable and virtuous man, an accomplished 
scholar, and a patron of genius. 

The remains of Barry, an historical painter, 
and those of Opis, a portrait painter, are like- 
wise entombed in these vaults. 

The still life which generally prevails within 
St. Paul’s, is in strong contrast with the busy 
scene which takes place at the annual meeting 
of the charity children here. ‘This anniversary 
is held on the first Thursday in June, when 
6000 or 7000 children, boys and girls, are sta- 
tioned upon a scaffolding beneath the dome, 
for the celebration of divine service, and the 
performance of some sacred music. The 
sight is very fine. The children were also 
collected here, in the year 1789, by the desire 
of George III. when, on the occasion of his 
recovery from a severe indisposition, himself 
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and his queen attended divine service in the 
Cathedral. 

There is likewise an annual meeting held in 
St. Paul’s, no less interesting—that of the child- 
ren of the clergy,—which originated when so 
many clergymen and their families were ruined 
for their nonconformity to the orders of Par- 
liament. A collection is made, which usually 
amounts to 800/. or 1000/., and the service is 
accompanied with fine sacred music. It takes 
place in May. 

It is to be lamented that St. Paul’s Church 
stands in so crowded a situation, surrounded 
by high houses, that no good point of view can 
be found for seeing it altogether with advan- 
tage. From Ludgate-hill, the opening is too 
narrow ; and the front is not at right angles to 


it. The best view, perhaps, is from the middle 
arch of Blackfriars Bridge. 
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One of the most remarkable pieces of anti- 
quity was Paul’s Cross; which, in the time of 
the old Cathedral, stood in the north part of 
the churchyard. This cross was so ancient, 
that the time of its erection was unknown. It 
was used for various purposes: from the time 
of Henry I. the Folkmote was held here. This 
was an assembly of the people for public pur- 
poses, such as the choice of magistrates, &c. 
The meeting was convened by the tolling of a 
great bell, which hung in the belfry at the east 
end of the Church. These meetings were con- 
tinued till the time of Henry III. who pre- 
sided at one of them himself, while the Lord 
Mayor, by his command, swore every male, 
from the age of twelve years upwards, to be 
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true to the king and his heirs. As the City 
mereased in population, these meetings at 
Paul’s Cross became rather tumultuous; by 
degrees they were discontinued; and Guild- 
hall was used as the place of meeting. 

Paul’s Cross, nevertheless, remained a place 
of importance. The old cross was blown down 
by a tempest; and, in 1449, a new one was 
erected, consisting of a pulpit of timber, co- 
vered with lead, raised upon a flight of stone 
steps, and finished at top by a large cross. In 
1643, it was demolished by order of Parlia- 
ment. 

It was at this Cross that Jane Shore, who 
had been the beloved mistress of Edward IV. 
did public penance. She was accused by the 
Duke of Gloucester (afterwards Richard III.) 
of practising withcraft; but as he could not 
prove her guilty upon that accusation, he re- 
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solved to have her punished for her sinful life, 
and “he caused the Bishop of London to put 
her to open penance, by going before the cross, 
in procession, upon a Sunday, with a lighted 
taper in her hand. In which she went in coun- 
tenance and face demure, and though clad only 
in her kirtle, yet she looked so fair and lovely, 
the confusion of passing through so great a 
crowd giving colour to her before pale cheeks, 
that her great shame became great praise among 
those who considered her person more than her 
sins. Many good people, too, there were who 
hated her sins, which they would have rejoiced 
to see corrected, but that they considered the 
Protector was guided more by his own corrupt 
views, than by the love of virtue.” 

Paul’s Cross was, for some time, the scene of 
almost every historical event connected with the 
City and the Court. It was here the first Eng- 
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lish Bible was publicly burnt; many persons 
publicly recanted here, and bore the fagot 
by way of penance; one jolly priest was so 
punished “ for singing mass with good ale.” 

It was here that Cardinal Wolsey, as Legate, 
read the Pope’s sentence against Luther and all 
his works. On this occasion, a grand procession 
was made: four doctors held a canopy of gold 
over the Cardinal, as he passed from the 
Cathedral to the Cross, where he took his 
seat on a scaffold, under his cloth of state, sur- 
rounded by ambassadors from different courts, 
by archbishops and bishops. Fisher, Bishop 
of Rochester, delivered a sermon to the as- 
sembly, in which he denounced Martin as a 
libertine, “‘ because he erred sore, and spake 
against the holy faith.” Many of his books 
were also burned in the churchyard during 
the sermon. 
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It was here that the Holy Maid of Kent was 
_ made to stand upon a scaffold, before the peo- 
_ ple, previous to her execution at Tyburn, while 
- her confessions were read; and here also the 
celebrated Rood of Grace, or marvellous cru- 
_ cifix, was publicly exposed, and its pretended 
_ miraculous motions were explained, by Bishop 
Fisher, previous to his committing it to the 
flames. 

From the same pulpit, at Paul’s Cross, not 
many years after, Henry VIII. ordered every 
preacher, “ from Sonday to Sonday,” to declare 
to the people, that the Pope was nothing more 
than a simple bishop. And from this pulpit 
also the death-bed gift of the same Henry for 
the relief of the poor, of St. Bartholomew’s 
hospital, the church in Greyfriars, and lands, 
was announced, by the Bishop of Rochester. 

. Favourite preachers were generally selected 
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to preach from this pulpit; which might be 
called the Mouth of the Crown, as it put forth 
such doctrines as the reigning king or queen 
approved of. 

It was a scene of great tumult when Queen 
Mary’s bigoted preachers ascended it. Bon- 
ner’s chaplain, Bourn, had a dagger thrown at 
him, and was saved with difficulty from the re- 
sentment of the people, for attacking the me- 
mory of Edward VI. 

When high mass was celebrated in St. Paul’s, 
the populace shewed their disapprobation, by 
dressing up a cat in a vest, having its head 
shaved, and its fore paws tied together with a 
piece of white paper between them. This 
cat was hung in Cheapside; but, being taken 
down, was exposed from Paul’s Cross by the 
preacher, Dr. Pendleton, who nearly lost his 
life in so doing, as a gun was fired at him 
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whilst he preached. The shot, however, missed 
him, and lodged in the church wall. 

By command of Queen Elizabeth, the me- 
mory of her hapless favourite, the Earl of Essex, 
was stigmatised in a sermon preached from this 
cross. 

James I. was the last king who attended the 
sermons preached from Paul’s Cross, though 
they continued till the era of the civil wars. 
At first the preacher was appointed and paid 
by the Bishop of London, but afterwards by 
the Lord Mayor. The auditory at these ser- 
mons sat in the open air, except the King and 
Queen, the Lord Mayor, and some few princi- 
pal citizens, who had covered galleries. When 
the weather was wet, the preacher stationed him- 
self in a place called “ the shrowds,” a covered 
space near the church wall. The preachers 
generally came from the university, or from a 
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distance, and were entertained by public funds 
at a kind of inn, called the “ Shunamites.” 
Their pay, at one time, was forty-five shillings 
for the sermon, “ with sweet and convenient 
lodgings, fire, candle, and all necessaries for 
five days.” 


ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL. 


Tus is a handsome building, on the east 
side of St. Paul’s Churchyard. It was founded, 
in 1509, by the learned Dean Cotet, one of 
the twenty-one children, though the sole sur- 
vivor, of Sir Henry Colet, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don in 1486 and 1495. Having finished his 
education at Oxford, he travelled abroad, where 
he gained great reputation for his learning. 
On his return home, he was promoted in the 
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Church; and Henry VII. gave him the Dean- 
ery of St. Paul’s. 

When at Oxford, he formed a friendship 
with Erasmus; and so fully entered into his 
views of the abuses of the Church of Rome, 
that the bigoted papists would willingly have 
consigned him to the flames; but he had the 
protection of powerful friends. 

Erasmus, in a Latin letter, gives the follow- 
ing account of the foundation of St. Paul’s 
School, by Dean Colet. 

“ Upon the death of his father, when, by 
right of inheritance, he was possessed of a good 
sum of money, lest the keeping of it should 
corrupt his mind, and turn it too much towards 
the world, he laid out a great part of it in 
building a new school, in the churchyard of 
St. Paul’s, dedicated to the Child Jesus; a 
magnificent fabric; to which he added two 
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dwelling-houses, for the two masters: and to 
them he allotted ample salaries, that they 
might teach a certain number of boys, free, 
and for the sake of charity. He divided the 
school into four apartments, the first, viz. the 
porch and entrance, is for catechumens, or the 
children to be instructed in the principles of 
religion; where no child can be admitted but 
what can read and write. The second apart- 
ment is for the lower boys, to be taught by the 
second master; the third, for the upper forms, 
under the head master; which two parts of the 
school are divided by a curtain, to be drawn at 
pleasure. Over the master’s chair is an image 
of Jesus, of admirable work, in the gesture of 
teaching ; whom all the boys, going and coming, 
salute with a short hymn, and there is a repre- 
sentation of ‘ God the Father’ saying, ‘ Hear 
ye him; these words being written at my sug- 
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gestion. The fourth or last apartment, is a 
little chapel, for divine service. The school 
has no corners or hiding-places; nothing like 
a cell, or closet. The boys have their distinct 
forms, or benches, one above another. Every 
form holds sixteen; and he that is head, or 
captain of each form, has a little desk, by way 
of pre-eminence.” 

The number of free boys was restricted to 
15%, in allusion to the fish taken by St. Peter. 
Very strict rules, or statutes, were made by the 
Dean for the regulation of both masters and 
pupils, and a very nice and critical choice of 
books. The value of the lands, which are 
chiefly in Buckingham, bestowed by the dean 
for the support of the school, is now much in- 
creased. 

The original building having been destroyed 
by fire, a new one was built in 1670. It con- 
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sisted of a school in the centre, and two wings 
appropriated to the use of the masters. 

The motto of the school room is “ Doce, 
disce, aut discede.” The throne of the head 
master is adorned by two marble busts, one of 
Dean Colet, the other of Mr. Thicknesse, one of 
the former masters. There are now three mas- 
ters, each of whom receives private scholars at 
his house, besides assistants. ‘There are eight 
forms; the youths of the eighth form are gene- 
rally excellent scholars: the best from among 
these are selected to be sent to the university, 
where many of them are privileged with exhi- 
bitions, to assist in defraying the expenses of 
their education. 

There are now twenty-seven exhibitions at- 
tached to the school, open to those youths upon 
the foundation who have attended four years. 
The most valuable of these is given, every 
Easter, to the captain of the school. 
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A number of able scholars and excellent men 
have been formed in this school; and the high 
reputation of its present learned and zealous 
head master, Dr. Sleath, and the valuable addi- 
_ tions which our universities annually receive 
from his hands, are an earnest that England 
still owes a deep feeling of gratitude to the 
founder of the school, 


“« Who, bless’d by Heaven with an active mind, 
Warm’d with a generous love to all mankind, 
Like a true patriot, saw, with anxious pain, 

His country bound in Superstition’s chain, 
And boldly dared to chase the fiend away, 
And bless the world with truth’s returning ray.” 


Learned, benevolent, and pious, the good 
Dean was idolized by his fellow citizens. He 
lived, however, only ten years after the foun- 
dation of his school; but he had the reward of 
seeing it flourish even then. Sir Thomas More 
compared the school to the wooden horse of 
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Troy, out of which the Grecians issued to sur- 
prise the city; and “ already,” adds he, ‘‘ many 
have come that have subverted all ignorance 
and rudeness.” 

The character of the Dean was truly Chris- 
tian. He was capable of rigid self-denial, 
though he loved self-indulgence: he was by 
nature indolent, avaricious, and high-spirited ; 
but, by his own exertions, he became temperate, 
active, generous, and so meek, that he would 
bear reproof from his own servant. 

He died, amidst general lamentations, of a 
disorder, called the sweating sickness, which 
raged in England in 1519. He was buried 
under a monument erected in St. Paul’s by 
himself, with no other inscription than “ Joan- 
nes Coletus” upon it; but Lilly afterwards 
added a Latin epitaph. 

The old building was taken down and the 
present structure erected in 1822. 
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POST OFFICE. 


Tue General Post Office was, till very lately, 


held in Lombard-street, in a large house, once 


the residence of Sir Thomas Viner, an eminent 
banker during the reign of Charles IT. 

He acquired immense wealth by advancing 
money to Government, at a high interest. He 
was Lord Mayor of London; and Charles ho- 
noured his feast by his presence. When the 
king was going away, Viner, who was very 
much intoxicated, went up to him, and said, 
«« Sir, you shall stay and take t’other bottle ;” 
and the. king good-humouredly complied, re- 
peating a line of the old song, “ He that’s 
drunk is as good as a king.” 

The new Post Office is a most magnificent 
building, situated near the junction of Cheap- 
side and Newgate-street, on the spot formerly 
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occupied by the college of St. Martin-le-Grand. 
It is one of the largest public buildings in Lon- 
don; and was built by Smirke, in his favourite 
order of Grecian Ionic, similar to that of the 
new wing of the British Museum. 

The principal front, which is 400 feet in 
length, has a grand effect, arising from the 
continuity and simplicity of its elevation, com- 
bined with the solidity and magnificence of its 
parts. 

The portico, which projects with two inter- 
columns at the sides, is seventy feet in breadth, 
and twenty deep. Over the door is a clock, 
with a face both outside and inside of the build- 
ing. Two pedestals, with strong reflecting 
lamps, are on each side of the portico. In this 
. front are forty-four windows. 

The East front in Foster-lane is plain, and 
has 180 windows. 
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The Great Hall, which occupies the centre 
of the building, is a thoroughfare from one 
street to the other. It occupies the whole 
breadth of the building, viz. eighty feet; and 
is sixty feet wide, and fifty-three feet high in 
the centre. 

This noble apartment is supported by two 
lines of six columns, similar to those of the 
portico, and formed of Portland stone, upon 
granite pedestals. Next the wall, are corre- 
sponding pilasters; and the entablature is or- 
namented, and surmounted by an attic, on each 
side of which light is admitted. The entrance 
from Foster-lane is divided into three circular- 
headed doorways, above which is a gallery of 
communication for the first-floor apartments of 
the wings. 

On the North side of the vestibule, are the 
several receiving rooms, for newspapers, inland 
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and ship letters; and behind these, farther north, 
are offices for the inland letter-sorters and let- 
ter-carriers. These apartments, which extend 
from the portico to the extremity of the north 
wing, are conveniently fitted up with almost 
innumerable boxes, pigeon-holes, drawers, &c. 

At each end of the letter-carriers’ office are 
projecting circular rooms for the principals. 
The letter-bags are received from the mails at 
the doorway in Foster-lane, north of the ves- 
tibule leading to the inland offices, and are 
taken into a room, called the tick room, where 
they are opened. 

In this part of the building is a spacious 
office for West-India letters; and also the 
comptroller’s and mail-coach offices. 

On the South side of the hall are the foreign, 
the receiver-general’s, and the accountant’s. of- 
fices. The foreign office is nicely fitted up; 
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and its ceiling is remarkably beautiful ; at its 
eastern end is a corridor, the private foreign 
office, and the office of the principal clerk. 

At the South-east end of the hall, is the 
twopenny post department, comprising the re- 
ceiving, the sorters’, and the carriers’ rooms. 
The sorters’ office is fitted up in the same 
manner as that in the inland office. 

A new and curious mode is adopted for con- 
veying letters across the hall, to and from the 
inland, foreign, and twopenny post offices, in 
small waggons, which pass through a tunnel 
beneath the pavement, by means of machinery. 
This is said to have been invented by Mr. 
Barrow. 

The corridor, at the right hand of the prin- 
cipal entrance, leads to the grand staircase. 
The steps are of solid stone ; and the balusters, 
which are hollow, are of brass, bronzed. 
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The secretary’s room, and his clerk’s office, 
communicating, by long passages, with the 
solicitor’s offices, are on the first floor. The 
floors throughout the whole building are of 
American oak. 

At the North-east end of the hall, a stair- 
ease leads to offices for letter-bills, and what 
are called dead, mis-sent, and returned letters. 

On the second and upper story are sleeping 
rooms for the foreign clerks, who are liable to 
be summoned to duty at uncertain hours. These 
are so numerous, that the rooms on each side 
of the gallery, 237 feet long, are appropriated 
for them. 

At the South-west extremity, is the house of 
the private secretary. 

The whole of the basement is rendered fire 
proof by brick vaultings; and within it are 
rooms for the mail guards, furnished with 
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lockers, presses, &c. There are likewise an 
armoury, and servants’ offices. 

There is some ingenious machinery for con- 
veying coals from the cellars to each story of 
the building; and a very simple, yet perfect, 
means is provided for obtaining a good supply 
of water in case of fire, and conveying it 
through the building by means of pipes. Im- 
mediately under the portico, are two large gaso- 
meters, for supplying the thousand lights which 
are in the various offices. The gas is supplied 
by the City of London Gas Company. 

This new Post Office was first opened for 
business on the 23d of September, 1829. 

The improved system enables the sorters to 
have the letters arranged and delivered about 
twenty minutes sooner than formerly. Every 
morning, four vehicles attend at the back of 
the Post Office, for conveying the letter-carriers 
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to distant parts of the metropolis. They are 
built in the fashion of an omnibus, and called 
by the Post Office people Accelerators. 

Four branch offices have been established ; 
one at Charing Cross, another in Vere-street, 
Oxford-street, a third in the Borough, and a 
fourth in Lombard-street. At these offices, 
letters are taken in for the General Post from 
three quarters to one hour after the receiving 
houses are shut. 

The Post Office system of England is con- 
sidered superior to that of any other’ country. 
The ‘ Chief Postmaster” in England is first 
mentioned in 1581; but it should seem that a 
General Post Office was not established till 
1660; from which time the system has been 
gradually improving by increased activity. In 
1785, the mails were first conveyed by stage 
coaches ; and so beneficial did this plan prove, 
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that, in 1789, an addition of 30,000/. was made 
to the revenue, derived from this branch of the 
public income. 

The Inland Post, the Foreign Post, and the 
Twopenny Post, are the three great divisions 
of the office. 

The Inland is divided into the London Office, 
the Country Offices, and the Twopenny Post. 

The letters sent from London, if put in at a 
receiving house at a distance from the General 
Post Office, are stamped and deposited in a 
bag, from which it must not be removed till it 
arrives at the Post Office. The bags of the 
distant receiving houses are called for by the 
carriers, who secure them in sacks, which are 
conveyed by carts to the Post Office. Letters 
taken in at the town receiving houses, are con- 
veyed in great sacks by the letter-carriers on 
foot. 
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The bags are opened by persons appointed 
for the purpose, and the letters, thrown into 
great baskets, are taken to the offices where 
they are to be stamped. 

There are four or five stamping tables; and 
three or four persons are employed at each 
table. As soon as the letters are stamped, 
they are taken away to be sorted into eighteen 
or twenty divisions, upon tables, which corre- 
spond with the different roads. Some sorters 
of a higher degree take these letters from the 
different tables, each taking a distinct road, 
and class them for the various places along the 
road. When thus arranged, the postage rate 
is stamped upon them, and they are put into 
boxes according to the post town to which they 
are destined. After the letters in each box 
have been counted, they are tied up in parcels 
and put into the bags, which are then sealed. 
These are again put into sacks, and given to 
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the guards of the different mails, who are re- 
sponsible for their safety. The mail coaches 
draw up in order to the door of the Post Office, 
and the guard of each deposits his bags in the 
boot, which he carefully locks up, then takes 
his seat above them, and off they are driven, 
at eight o’clock in the evening. As the mail 
passes through the post towns, the guard at 
each place takes out the bundle of letters ad- 
dressed to it, and delivers it to the postmaster, 
whose business it is to see them safely delivered 
to the parties to whom they are directed. 

The clerks, in making up the bags, enter in 
slips, against each post town, the amount of 
the postage charged upon the letters sent away 
from the office. These slips are handed over 
to the proper officers, who deliver them to the 
accomptant-general, to make his charges upon 
the country postmaster. 

Thus we see the labour and trouble which 
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every letter occasions before it reaches its des- 
tination ; and we may well wonder that of the 
numerous letters sent, so few are lost or de- 
layed. 

The usual number of letters daily passing 
through the inland office, is 35,000 received, 
and 40,000 sent; that is, 23,475,000 annually. 
This is exclusive of the foreign and twopenny 
post. 

The number of newspapers, daily, varies 
from 25,000 to 50,000, of which number about 
20,000 are put into the office ten minutes be- 
fore six; after that time, each newspaper is 
charged one halfpenny, which yields a revenue 
of about 500/. a year. The revenue derived 
from charges for early delivery in London, is 
40,000/.; and the sum gained by the penny 
which the bellman receives from five to six 
o'clock, after the receiving houses are closed, 
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is no less than 3000/. a year. The total re- 
venue in London amounts to about 60002. a 
week, or above 300,000/. a year. 

The Twopenny Post is a most useful inven- 
tion, begun in 1683. It was introduced as a 
private speculation, by a merchant of London, 
who carried it on for some time with consi- 
derable success, till the Government laid claim 
to it, as a royal prerogative. At first, any 
paper parcel, under the weight of one pound, 
was conveyed by this post for one penny, to be 
paid by the person sending it; afterwards, an 
additional penny was charged upon the re- 
ceiver, if beyond the bounds of London, West- 
minster, or Southwark. The allowed weight 
of the parcel was subsequently reduced to a 
quarter of a pound; and by more recent enact- 
ments of the Legislature, the price of postage 
has been increased to twopence for deliveries 
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not exceeding three miles from the Post Office, 
and to threepence for letters delivered beyond 
that distance. The whole extent of deliveries 
by this conveyance includes all places within 
ten miles of the Post Office in St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand. 

There are innumerable receiving houses 
throughout London, where there are six col- 
lections and as many deliveries of letters every 
day, except Sunday; and every village, or col- 
lection of houses, round the metropolis, within 
the limits of this office, has at least one such ° 
receiving house, with, in general, two de- 
spatches from it, and three deliveries of letters. 
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FARRINGDON MARKET. 


Tuis is theage of metropolitan improvements, 
not any one of which has more essentially added to 
the comfort of the Londoners than the removal 
of the late Fleet Market from an open street, to 
its present site. The new market, which has 
obtained a new name from the ward in which 
it is built, was opened for business in Novem- 
ber, 1829. It forms a handsome and elevated 
quadrangle, 232 feet by 150; standing on a 
surface of about an acre and a half. 

The purchase of the ground and buildings 
was estimated at 200,000/.; and the building 
of the market is stated at 80,000/. 

Covered arcades for the shops surround three 
sides of it: in the centre of the roof of the 
principal arcade is a handsome turret, with a 
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transparent clock inside; the latter is con- 
structed on the same principle with the clocks 
of St. Bride’s, St. Giles’s, and Whitechapel ; a 
stream of gas flowing to a point behind the 
dial, and by illuminating it, affording the ad- 
vantage of shewing the hour at any time of the 
night. 

The principal entrance for waggons and carts 
is in Stonecutter-street. It has, besides, two 
smaller avenues for foot passengers; and, on 
each side of the quadrangle, are oak doors, 
which are thrown open from morning till the 
close of public business. Eighteen large lamps 
are placed in the centre of the market. The 
street formerly called Fleet-market, is now 
called Farringdon-street. 
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OLD BAILEY SESSIONS HOUSE. 


Tuis is a handsome stone and brick building. 
Interiorly, it is constructed much like other 
Courts of Law. Behind the Judges’ bench 
hangs the City Sword of Justice, capped with 
a small crown. ‘The prisoners stand within an 
enclosure, at the extremity of the Court, on a 
rising platform, with their backs towards the 
windows. To remedy such a disadvantageous 
position, a large mirror is suspended overhead, 
so as to reflect the light on the prisoners’ 
faces. 

Besides the Court Room, there are several 
excellent apartments in this building. Among 
these, the Judges’ room contains Reports of the 
state trials, law books, and Sessions papers, or 
abstracts of causes tried yearly at this Court. 
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This apartment contains likewise some very 
fine engravings, presented by the late Mr. 
Alderman Boydell. 

An elegant building has been recently con- 
structed for the accommodation of witnesses in 
waiting, to which is attached a neat colonnade 
of two rows of Doric pillars. From the want 
of a fireplace, however, this building is not so 
fully applied as was expected to the purpose 
for which it was built. Above this waiting- 
room is the New Court, in which charges, not 
capital, are tried, for the sake of ‘pita the 
business of the session. 
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Tuis prison derives its name from one of the 
city gates, which formerly stood near it, and 
was new in comparison of the only other west- 
ern passage through the walls, at Ludgate : for, 
although Newgate was built so far back as the 
_ time of Henry I. or Stephen, Ludgate is said 
to have been its senior by about twelve cen- 
turies. 

Newgate was made a prison in the reign of 
John, and was used as well for state offenders, 
as for felons taken in London and Middlesex. 
In the time of Henry V. this prison had be- 
come so much dilapidated, that in the year 
after his death, the citizens applied to the king 

in council for leave to rebuild it, pursuant to 
the will of the celebrated Sir Richard Whit- 
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tington, who had thrice served the office of 
Lord Mayor; and, leave being granted, the 
work was performed under the inspection of 
his executors. After the fire of London, in 
1666, Newgate was enlarged, and more sub- 
stantially built. The west side was adorned 
with Tuscan pilasters, and in the intercolum- 
niations were four niches, in one of which was 
a figure of Liberty, with a cat at her feet, in 
allusion to the legend of Sir Richard Whit- 
tington. On the west side, which also had 
a range of pilasters, were statues of Justice, 
Mercy, and Truth. 

As the population of the metropolis increased, 
crime also increased, and the number of inmates 
im this prison was so augmented, that it be- 
came a sink of filth, disease, contagion, and 
all that wretchedness can produce. The car- 
cases of prisoners, who died of the gaol fever 
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by dozens, were carried away by cart loads, 
and thrown, without ceremony, into pits, where 
now is Christ churchyard. The disorders, though 
sometimes quelled, frequently broke out afresh, 
and, spreading throughout the City, reached 
the Sessions House, where it proved fatal to 
great numbers of the attending lawyers, as 
well as to jurors. 

In consequence of repeated calamities of this 
kind, which were aggravated in proportion 
as the prison became more crowded, the old 
building was taken down, between the years 
1778 and 1780, and 50,000/. was granted for 
the erection of a new gaol, adjoining the Old 
Bailey, where a new Sessions House was at 
the same time erected. 

The present prison was built by Mr. Dance, 
and does credit to the architect, though its 
plan is by no means perfect. 
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The exterior is solid and massive, and so far 
suited to the intention of the edifice. 

The front is nearly 300 feet in length. The 
walls are fifty feet high; and the keeper’s 
dwelling house constitutes a centre between 
the two wings. 

The first stone of this building was laid in 
1770, and it was nearly finished, when the 
rioters of 1780 assailed it, and burnt every 
thing combustible within its walls. It was 
finally completed in 1782. 

Newgate, which is the common gaol for 
London and Middlesex, is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, and 
the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex. The 
expense of keeping it in repair, as well as the 
maintenance of the prisoners, who have a fixed 


portion of food, is provided for by the City 
funds. 
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This prison, which is divided into stations, 
yards, day rooms, and wards, consists of three 
different sized quadrangles, a centre, and two 
wings; independently of the press-yard, and 
the condemned yards and cells, behind the 
north wing. 

Several of its extensive and massy vaults are 
filled with cisterns, supplied with water from 
the New River. 

The stations are three in number; and there 
are infirmaries for the sick, and schools for the 
children attached to each station. 

The cells for condemned prisoners are all 
above ground, and dry. 

The prisoners are furnished each with a 
Bible and Prayer Book, and a candle until a 
certain hour of the night. | 

The Chapel will hold 350 persons; but, on 
occasions of condemned sermons, twice as many 
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have crowded in. ‘The seats for the women are 
screened from those of the men by a curtain. 
There are two bells upon the roof: one for 
divine service; the other, which is large, is 
tolled at the time of an execution. 

Fetters and irons are never used here, except 
for very obstinate or refractory felons. Debtors 
are not now confined in Newgate, but at the 
new prison in Whitecross-street. About 2250 
persons are committed to this prison an- 


nually. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


Tuts Hospital was originally a religious 
house of the order of Grey Friars, who came 
from Italy, in 1224. They erected a church, 
and many beautiful buildings; and, in 1449, 
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the famous Whittington founded a splendid Li- 
brary here. The Friary was surrendered to 
Henry VIII. in 1538. 

Before this period, religious houses of this 
kind had been to the poor places of relief; 
certain quantities of provisions, under the title 
of alms dole, being daily distributed at their 
gates; so that, on the suppression of these 
houses, it was found necessary to form poor 
laws. This took place in the reign of Eliza- 
beth; but previous to her time much had been 
done in the way of benevolent institutions. 
Many were founded by the “ Stern Harry” 
himself. He assigned the Church of the Grey 
Friars, and the Hospital of St. Bartholomew, 
to the Mayor of London for the relief of the 
poor. : 

His son, Edward VI. however, has, deserv- 
edly, the chief credit of these excellent esta- 
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blishments. He granted a charter, incorpo- 
rating the Mayor, Common Council, and Citi- 
zens, Governors of the Hospitals of Christ, 
Bridewell, and St. Thomas; which he endowed 
with lands; and almost the last speech of this 
amiable young prince was a thanksgiving to 
God for prolonging his life until he had com- 
pleted this work. 

Owing to the benevolence of private indi- 
viduals, St. Thomas’s and Christ’s hospitals 
have become flourishing establishments. The 
property of the latter may be averaged at 
41,000/. per annum; 7000/. of which is yearly 
paid in salaries to the officers and servants in 
London and at Hertford; at which last place 
there is an establishment for the younger boys, 
invalids, and girls. 

In the year 1552, this hospital was prepared 
for the reception of poor fatherless children ; 
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and, in November of that year, 400 were ad- 
mitted. On the Christmas Day following, when 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen rode to St. 
Paul’s, the boys stood in a row in Cheapside, 
in a livery of russet cotton: the following 
Easter they were clad in blue; in which dress 
’ they have continued ever since. 

This dress is perhaps nearest to the monkish 
costume of any now remaining. The dark 
blue cloth coat fitted close to the body, with 
loose skirts, was the tunic of old. Their under 
coat, or yellow, as they call it, was the monastic 
tunic. The girdle round the waist was a mo- 
nastic appendage: the breeches are a modern 
addition. Yellow stockings, a neck band, and 
a very small, round, flat cap of black worsted, 
complete the dress. 

The old Monastery Church was destroyed 
by the fire of 1666; the present very hand- 
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some edifice, which unites the two parishes of 
Christ Church and St. Leonard’s, was built by 
Sir Christopher Wren, and completed in 1705. 
The organ gallery, at the west side of it, is 
devoted to the use of the Bluecoat boys. Of 
the ancient Friary, the cloisters and buttery 
alone remain. No one can pace through these 
ancient arcades without a mingled feeling of 
awe and interest. 

The Mathematical School was built, after 
the great fire, for the instruction of forty boys 
in navigation ; and Charles II. endowed it hand- 
somely. 


Sir Robert Clayton rebuilt, at his own ex- 
pense, the south front. 

The Writing School was built by Sir John 
Moore, an Alderman, in 1694. It stands on 
the west side of the play-ground; and, being 
supported on pillars, is called the New Cloister, 
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and affords a play-ground for the boys in bad 
weather. Part of this has been recently en- 
closed for a Lavatory. 

The new Grammar School, on the north of 
the play-ground, was built in 1795, chiefly out 
of a sum of money bequeathed for that pur- 
pose; behind it is the Infirmary, erected in 
1822. 

The play-ground was bestowed upon the in- 
stitution by one of its earliest benefactors, Sir 
William Chester, who vaulted and covered the 
Town ditch for the purpose. Hence the play- 
ground is commonly called the Ditch, among 
the scholars. 

The last built and most magnificent part of 
Christ’s Hospital is the New Hall; the first 
stone of which was laid by the late Duke of 
York, in 1825. 

It is a noble building, in the Tudor style, 
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designed by Shaw: it stands partly on the 
ancient wall of London, and partly on the 
foundations of the refectory of the Grey Friars. 

The principal front is towards the South, 
facing Newgate-street, to which an opening is 
now making, by the removal of the intervening 
houses. It is supported by buttresses, and has 
an octagon tower at each extremity. The top 
is embattled, and ornamented with pinnacles : 
the upper part of the western tower is used as 
an observatory. On the ground story, are, 
an open arcade, affording shelter for the boys 
during their sports in hot or wet weather; a 
committee-room for governors, the hospital, 
wardrobe, &c. The dining hall, which occu- 
pies the entire upper story, is, with its lobby 
and organ gallery, 187 feet long. Its approach 
is by a principal stone staircase at the east end, 
and by others in the octagon towers, and at 
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the back; the latter communicating with the 
kitchen. On the south side, are nine large 
handsome windows ; at the west end, is a stage 
for the Governors. Along the west and north 
sides, are galleries for the accommodation of 
visitors during the public suppers, which take 
place every Sunday evening from Christmas to 
Easter, and on these occasions the parents 
and friends of the boys may be present. 

At the east end is a skreen; and along the 
hall, in three divisions, are five ranges of tables 
for the boys, who, to the number of 750, daily 
take their meals in this hall. 

The Arcade, underneath, is of Heytor gra- 
nite, finely wrought ;. the rest of the front is of 
Portland stone. The roof is covered with lead ; 
the basement story contains the kitchens, but- 
teries, and cellars. 

This Hall is built in truly good taste; and 
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should the whole fabric ever be rebuilt in the 
same style, it will be a noble edifice. As it 
now stands, having been erected at sundry 
times, without any regard to uniformity or 
symmetry, it is destitute of architectural 
beauty ; and many parts are almost in a ruin- 
ous state. Indeed, plans are already formed 
for this great work : a grant of 5000/. has been 
made towards it by the Corporation of London, 
besides many private gifts. A thousand boys 
are to be accommodated in the new establish- 
ment. 

About 150 boys are received into this school 
annually ; the presentations are distributed 
among the Governors in routine. 

The boys are taught reading, writing, arith- 
metic, all classical learning, and Hebrew. Some 
learn the mathematics, and some drawing. 
They all leave at fifteen, except such as are 
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designed for the universities, or for sea. About 
200 of the younger boys are taught at Hert- 
ford, and removed to London as vacancies 
there occur. 

_ This school has seven scholarships, or exhi- 
bitions, for Cambridge, and one for Oxford: 
the value of those at Cambridge is 60/. per 
annum. The Oxford exhibition is worth ten 
pounds more. 

The government of Christ’s Hospital is in 
the hands of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
twelve of the Common Council, chosen by lot. 
These are assisted by such persons as become 
Governors, by the donation of 400/. each. 

Among the portraits preserved here, is one 
of Edward VI. by Holbein; one of Charles II. 
by Sir Peter Lely, &c. 
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Tus magnificent pile of buildings stands 
between Christ’s Hospital and Smithfield Mar- 
ket. From the latter it has its principal en- 
trance through a spacious Doric portal, over 
which is a statue of Henry VIII. with a Latin 
inscription beneath it, to the following effect : 
«« St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, founded by Ra- 
here, about 1102; refounded by Henry VIII. 
1546.” 

The early history of this institution is very — 
similar to that of Christ’s Hospital, except that 
it was devoted to the relief of the sick, instead 
of the instruction of the indigent young. Its 
exterior, which is truly handsome, consists of 
four noble stone buildings, surrounding asquare, 
and united at the angles by stone gateways, 
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The interior is devoted to use rather than show. 
The staircase, however, is ornamented with 
valuable paintings by Hogarth, who executed 
them gratuitously: his representation of the 
Good Samaritan, the Pool of Bethesda, Rahere, 
the founder, laying the first stone, and a sick 
man carried on a couch by monks, are much ad- 
mired. The Hall, too, has some good portraits ; 
and over the chimney-piece of the Library is a 
painting of Bartholomew, the patron saint. 

Though the first intention of the Governors 
was only to receive one hundred poor, yet that 
number has greatly increased. 

The original building escaped the great fire 
of 1666, and was repaired by the Governors in 
1691. In 1729, in consequence of its ruinous 
state, a subscription was raised for rebuilding 
it; and the present handsome quadrangle was 


constructed. 
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Applications for admission are rendered as 
easy as possible. Nothing more is necessary 
than to apply at the Steward’s office, where 
the petition is supplied, which must be filled 
up with the particulars of the case ; and some 
housekeeper is required to sign an agreement 
that he will receive the applicant when dis- 
charged from the hospital, or pay the expenses 
of his burial, should he die. 

The fees are small; the wards contain no 
more than sixteen beds each; and the utmost 
cleanliness prevails in every part. 

In the course of one year, so many as 3849 
in-patients have been received, cured, and dis- 
charged; besides 4540 out-patients, who, be- 
sides being cured, were, in many instances, 
provided with food, money, and clothing. 
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SMITHFIELD. 


No part of London is so fraught with inte- 
rest of a melancholy nature as Smithfield, 
though but little adverted to in its present 
circumstances; for it was here that many of 
our forefathers suffered martyrdom in the fire, 
under the tyrant Henry VIII. and his san- 
guinary daughter Mary, for refusing to adopt 
the idolatrous practices of a state religion. 
The spot where these cruelties were practised 
is situated in the centre of the pens, where the 
gas lamp now stands. 

It was in Smithfield, also, that Wat Tyler, 
the rebel, in the reign of Richard II. was killed 
by the Lord Mayor Walworth: here the an- 
- ecient tournaments were held; and theatrical 
performances were exhibited before the Court. 

H 2 
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It is now, however, known chiefly as a market 
for oxen, sheep, and pigs; on Fridays for horses; 
and on the intermediate days for hay and straw. 
It is the only metropolitan market for live 
cattle; and, in conjunction with Newgate and 
Leadenhall markets, to which slaughtered 
beasts are brought, it supplies all London and 
the vicinity from twelve to twenty miles around. 

At this market upwards of 100,000 bul- 
locks, 17,000 calves, 900,000 sheep and lambs, 
16,000 pigs, and perhaps 20,000 horses, are 
annually sold. The sheep pens are in the 
centre; those for pigs on the north and east 
sides; while the bullocks are fastened to the 
railings around the sides and centre. 

A scene.is annually exhibited here, very dif- 
ferent from what is produced by the business 
and din of the market : it is Bartholomew Fair, 
of which the antiquity is coeval with that of 
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the market. It is proclaimed on the 3d of 
September, and held on the three following 
days. The privilege of keeping this fair was 
granted by Henry II. to the prior of the mo- 
nastery, not only as a means of his obtaining 
such articles as he stood in need of, but as a 
diversion to the monks from the severities of 
the cloister. 

At this fair, which was originally held in 
what is now called Cloth Fair, on the south- 
east side of Smithfield, much traffic took place, 
it being the great annual market for the Lon- 
doners; and many people then met, who had 
scarcely any opportunity of seeing each other 
during the year; the business was accompanied 
with a good deal of festivity. By degrees, as 
the shops increased in and about London, the 
necessity of going to the fair to make purchases 
became less urgent; but still the festivities and 
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shows exhibited on the occasion attracted num- 
bers of idlers, so that the fair was at length 
converted into a scene of riot and dissipation ; 
the dealers in useful articles ceased from at- 
tending, and their place was supplied by venders 
of toys, gingerbread, and such other trifles as 
can amuse the lower classes of the community. 
The charter was originally for a fair to be held 
on the eve of St. Bartholomew’s Day, on the 
day itself, and the day following. This time 
was gradually extended, through inattention 
on the part of the City authorities, to nearly a 
fortnight, till the excesses of crime committed 
at it and at another fair, held at the same time 
in the Spafields, for the sale of Welsh cattle, 
forced the magistracy to interfere; in conse- 
quence of which the Welsh fair was removed 
to Barnet, and Bartholomew fair was reduced 
to its original three days, to which, of late, the 
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day of proclamation has been allowed as a kind 
of prelude. 

The Court of Pie Poudre was instituted for 
checking the evils of this disorderly season, 
and of administering instantaneous justice be- 
tween buyers and sellers. From the celerity 
with which causes are determined in this court, 
it has its name, (piés poudrés, “ dusty feet,”) 
signifying that the decision is made by the 
judges before the parties can have time to 
shake the dust off their feet. 

Ben Jonson, the poet, has given a most hu- 
morous description of all the festive and antic 
doings at this season, in his play of “ Bartho- 
lomew Fair.” 

The Lord Mayor used to proclaim this fair 
in grand style; but the proclamation is now 
almost a simple ceremony. The Lord Mayor, 
in his state carriage, goes from the Mansion 
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House, by the way of St. Paul’s Churchyard 
and Ludgate-hill, to the Old Bailey, where he 
stops at the house of the keeper of Newgate. 
He does not alight, but the governor comes 
out, with a tankard in one hand and a clean 
napkin in the other, and invites his Lordship 
to partake of the beverage he has prepared. 
This done, the Lord Mayor proceeds through 
Smithfield into Cloth Fair, where the Town 
Clerk, in his presence, reads the charter by 
which the fair is held. This done, his Lord- 
ship retires, and the din of drums, trumpets, 
and every kind of noisy instrument, assails the 
ear, to announce the opening of the various 
shows. 

The Corporation of London derives no little 
emolument from the sums paid by the pro- 
prietors of booths, shows, &c. and this revenue 
is so paramount a consideration, as to prevent 
the suppression of the fair, which has been at 
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different times attempted, and which would 
naturally follow a refusal of the magistrates to 
allow the exhibition of shows; for the trifling 
wares exposed for sale would have no attrac- 
tion; the venders would consequently cease to 
attend, for want of purchasers; and thus this 
great metropolitan nuisance would die away. 

This fair has been at times suspended during 
visitations of the plague, to prevent its ravages 
being increased by contagion. 

In former times, gay tilts and tournaments 
were held in Smithfield. Splendid shooting 
matches were also held here; in one of which 
Henry VIII. created a person, named Barlow, 
Duke of Shoreditch, on account of his skill in 
shooting. Three thousand archers on this oc- 
casion assembled at Merchant Tailors’ Hall; 
most of them wore golden chains, and were 
attended by crowds of followers. 
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CHARTER HOUSE. 


Tuis princely endowment is situate between 
St. John’s and Goswell streets, with its front 
in Charterhouse-square, near West Smithfield. 

The name of Charter House is a corruption 
of Chartreux, a town in France, where Bruno 
the monk founded the Carthusian order, and 
the name was brought with that fraternity 
imto England. An extensive Carthusian mo- 
nastery once stood where the Charter House 
now is situated; and Prior Houghton was at 
its head, when it was abolished by the rapacious 
Henry VIII. The Prior, who had at first re- 
sisted the King’s claim to supremacy, was, not- 
withstanding his subsequent submission, put to 
death. Henry sent governors, or rather spies, 
into the convent, and they seized upon the 
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keys, insulted and confined the poor monks; 
and after spending much time in an attempt, 
or pretended attempt, to make them give up 
their religious opinions, caused most of them 
to be put to death, under circumstances of 
great cruelty; and the rest were doomed to 
end their days in prison, a prey to neglect, 
despair, and filth. 

Having got rid of the friars, and seized their 
revenues, Henry granted their estate to Lord 
North; and the grant was confirmed to him 
by Queen Mary. He fitted it up with magni- 
ficence; and Queen Elizabeth paid him a visit 
of three days in it. 

The Duke of Norfolk purchased the pre- 
mises, In 1565; and much of the present 
building is said to be dated from his time. 

His ambition cost him his life, after long 
living as a prisoner in his own house. After 
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his execution, Elizabeth restored the estate to 
his heirs; and the Howards long lived there, 
courted by James I. out of gratitude for their 
exertions in fayour of his mother. The four 
first days of James’s reign were spent in the 
Chartreuse, as it was then called. 

In 1611, the estate, consisting of ‘ divers 
courts, a wilderness, orchards, walks, and gar- 
dens, with Pardon churchyard, and other ad- 
joing grounds,” was purchased of the Earl 
of Suffolk, by a wealthy citizen, named Thomas 
Sutton, who founded the present establishment. 
Having amassed an immense property, and re- 
tired from business, Sutton had determined to 
found an hospital on his estate in Essex; but 
he changed his design, and devoted the great- 
est part of his fortune to the noble establish- 
ment of the Charter House, where he founded 
an Hospital and a Free School, and endowed it 
with fifteen manors, and other valuable lands. 
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He appointed governors for the superin- 
tendence of the funds, and had intended to 
preside himself as master ; but, his health being 
affected by a fever, he appointed the Reverend 
J. Hutton, first master, in 1614. He died the 
same year, aged seventy-nine, leaving all his 
property in trust for the benefit of this school. 
His body was embalmed, and kept in his own 
house till the following May, when it was 
deposited with great pomp in Christ Church, 
whence it was again removed, on the shoulders 
of the poor, to the chapel in his own hospital, 
which was then finished. The expenses of his 
interment are said to have exceeded 2228/. 

Excepting Guy’s Hospital, this is the greatest 
public charity ever endowed by an individual. 
The first scholarship to Cambridge was in 1617. 
There are now twenty-nine exhibitions; about 
seventy-three scholars upon the foundation ; 
besides numbers who are not so, and who 
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board in the houses of the different masters. 
The students, when admitted, must be between 
the ages of ten and fifteen; they continue at 
school for eight years only; the exhibitions at 
the university are 20/. per annum, and continue 
for eight years. Besides the students, there 
are eighty pensioners, consisting of decayed 
gentlemen, merchants, or military men, who 
have a comfortable subsistence, fire and lodging, 
with 14¢. per annum for clothes. Nine livings 
are in the gift of the governors, who are bound 
to confer them upon persons educated in this 
school. 

The Governors are sixteen in number, with 
the King and Queen at their head. Vacancies, 
when they occur, are filled up by a nomination 
of the majority. 

The Chapel of the Charter House contains 
the interesting tomb of the founder, and many 
other monuments. 
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A door from the north of the Piazza leads 
to a staircase, richly and heavily adorned with 
carvings, which shew it to be of the Duke of 
Norfolk’s time: this staircase leads to the Go- 
vernor’s room on the right, and by a gallery 
on the left to a terrace, with a pavilion in 
the centre, which commands the view of the 
gardens. 

The gallery also leads to the Library, the 
books of which were given by the widow of 
Mr. Wray, in token of his attachment to the 
Charter House, as the place of his education. 
His portrait hangs over the chimney-piece. _ 

The old Court Room retains the decorations 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time, intermingled with 
the motto of the Norfolk family. The chim- 
ney-piece is richly adorned; its basement is 
formed by Tuscan pillars, between which are 
gilded shields. Figures of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, are on panels of gold over the fire- 
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place. The ceiling is supported at the upper 
end by some handsome pillars; and the win- 
dows have painted glass, with the Sutton arms. 
Scarcely a great or public character existed 
from the time of Henry VIII. to that of 
Charles I. who had not been in this room. 

The Goyvernor’s room is a very handsome 
apartment. The portrait of Sutton, by Vertue, 
is over the chimney-piece ; his locks and beard 
are silvered with age. There are many other 
very excellent portraits. 

The Hall is of great antiquity, and contains 
a large window of painted glass. 

The School is a large room, at the east end 
of the cloister ; the Dormitory is above it; and 
on the ground floor, facing the school, is the 
Scholars’ Hall. 

The Wilderness and gardens are extensive ; 
but they are used only as play-grounds; and 
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the trees are aged, affording little verdure even 
in summer. Within the last ten years, very 
extensive additions have been made to the 
building in this part, for the accommodation 
of a greater number of scholars, and increased 
comforts to the pensioners. 


THE MANSION HOUSE. 


THE Mansion House, or residence of the 
chief magistrate of the City of London, is in 
the very centre of the city; and here he ad- 
ministers justice during his mayoralty. It was 
built in 1739; and its foundations, in conse- 
quence of numerous springs of water on the 
spot, are laid upon piles of wood. 

Sir Crisp Gascoigne was the first Mayor who 
inhabited it, in 1753. 
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It is of Portland stone: the portico in front 
is handsome, but too massive for the rest of 
the edifice. The sculpture, in alto relievo, 
within the pediment, which six fine Corinthian 
pillars support, represents the wealth and im- 
portance of the city. The goddess Cybele, 
clad in imperial robes, and crowned with tur- 
rets, is its genius. The figure of Faction lies 
prostrate at her feet. An ancient river god, 
with his head crowned with flags and rushes, 
to represent the Thames, is visible among the 
group. Plenty is represented by a beautiful 
woman emptying her cornucopia of varied 
treasures; behind, is a stork, with which two 
infants are sporting, emblematical of piety and 
fraternal affection, which produce and secure 
wealth, indicated by bales of goods, bags, and 
hogsheads., 


There is a spacious Saloon within, one end 
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of which leads to a noble state room, called 
the Egyptian Hall: why it should be so called 
seems not known. This hall extends the whole 
width of the building; it is here that public 
‘meetings are sometimes held; and here the 
Lord Mayor gives his civic festivals. The Jus- 
tice Room, Swordbearer’s Room, and Wilkes’s 
Parlour, are on the same floor. Above, is the 
Ball Room, with the State Bed-room, and 
other chambers. 

In this handsome mansion, the Lord Mayor 
of London resides during the year of his mayor- 
alty; and rarely is a Lord Mayor found who 
does not keep up the character of the city 
for sumptuous cheer, and good old English 
hospitality. 
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GUILDHALL. 


Tus is an irregular pile, compounded of 
brick and stone, at the north end of King- 
street, Cheapside. The original hall, built in 
1411, was a very handsome building, and so 
massive, that the great fire of 1666, though it 
much injured, did not entirely destroy it. The 
mixture of different styles, when the present 
front was completed in 1789, has diminished 
its beauty; but it is still venerable. The 
Great Hall retains its native grandeur. It 
is 154 feet in length, and 52 in width: the 
clustered columns, which surround it at differ- 
ent intervals, are surmounted by shields, bear- 
ing the arms of the principal City Companies. 

Various are the purposes for which this hall 
is made use of. At the east end are the hust- 
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Ings, where votes are taken at elections, &c. 
It is an enclosed platform, rising by two or 
three steps above the pavement: on each side 
are six ancient niches, with canopies, and a 
magnificent window fills up the space above. 
At the west end is a corresponding window, 
and both are ornamented with painted glass: 
that at the west end representing the City 
arms; that at the east, the Royal arms, with 
the stars and jewels of the Orders of the Garter, 
the Bath, the Thistle, and St. Patrick. On 
each side of the west window is a gigantic 
figure, standing on a pedestal much too small 
for the size of the Colossus it has to sustain; 
and, consequently, the effect is destroyed, which 
otherwise might have been produced. ‘These 
huge representations of man are denominated 
Gog and Magog; but on what account does 
not appear; neither is it known when they 
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first took up their abode in this hall: it is pro- 
bable they are remains of the ancient pageantry 
for which the citizens at one period had a great 
predilection. It is thought they are meant to 
represent an ancient Briton and a Saxon, placed 
there as watchful guardians of the City rights. 
The Saxon has a black bushy beard, and a 
helmet on his head; the Briton has a long 
black beard and flowing hair, surrounded by 
a laurel wreath. They are made of hollow 
wood, fourteen or sixteen feet high; but their 
heads are too large in proportion to their bodies, 
which, added to the diminutive size of the pe- 
destals on which they stand, gives the whole 
an unpleasing appearance. The Briton has a 
sword, a bow and quiver, and a long pole, with 
a ball full of spikes suspended from its upper 
end; the Saxon is armed with a sword, hal- 
bert, and a shield. 

After the fire of 1666, there were so many 
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disputes about property, that a distinct Court 
of Justice was formed to decide them. No 
less than twenty-two Judges were employed, 
before they could all be settled; and the por- 
traits of these were placed in Guildhall, as a 
token of gratitude for their services, which 
were given gratuitously. Sir Peter Lely, the 
best portrait painter of the time, refused to 
wait upon the Judges at their chambers; so 
that, in consequence of his pride, an inferior 
artist was employed to take the portraits, most 
of which were removed into the kitchen while 
the hall was repairing ; and many of them still 
remain there. That of Sir Matthew Hale has 
been removed to the Lord Mayor’s Court. 
The portraits of William and Mary, painted 
by Vander Vaart, are here; together with 
some few monuments, erected at the expense 
of the City. 

A statue, with the right arm outspread, as 
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if in the act of speaking, is the representative 
of Witi1am Beckrorp, twice Lord Mayor of 
London, who was endeared to his fellow-citi- 
zens by his spirited conduct when he thought 
the rights of the people were attacked, in the 
conduct of ministers towards the celebrated 
John Wilkes. Beckford was summoned to at- 
tend the King, George III. with the City Re- 
monstrance, in 1770; and when the King, in 
his royal indignation, rebuked the citizens for 
presenting it, Beckford, with great courage 
and intrepidity, gave a spontaneous reply, as- 
suring his Majesty that he had not more loyal 
subjects than the citizens of London, and be- 
seeching him to attend to the prayer of their 
remonstrance, which was the dismissal of a ty- 
rannical and venial ministry. Beckford was 
unwell at the time; and it was thought that 
the agitation of the scene increased his disor- 
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der, for he died a month after. This monu- 
ment, which contains a transcript of Beckford’s 
speech, in letters of gold, was erected by the 
citizens as a token of their grateful recollection. 

Against the north wall stands a noble and 
dignified monument of Lord Cuaruam, by the 
sculptor Bacon, who received 3000 guineas for 
it. In the costume of a Roman senator, the 
Earl is represented as standing on a rock, one 
extended hand is placed on the shoulder of 
Commerce, who is presented to him by a fe- 
male, representing London; the other rests 
upon the helm of state. Britannia, on her 
Lion, is seated in front; while four infants, 
representing the four quarters of the world, are 
emptying into her lap their horns of plenty. 

It was the wish of the citizens, by this noble 
monument, to record their sense of gratitude 
to the minister under whose guidance Eng- 
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land was advanced “to a high pitch of pros- 
perity and glory, by unanimity at home; by 
confidence and reputation abroad; by alliances 
wisely chosen, and faithfully observed; by co- 
lonies united and protected; by decisive vic- 
tories by sea and land; by conquests made 
by arms and generosity in every part of the 
globe ; and by commerce, for the first time, 
united with, and made to flourish by war. 
They likewise desired that whenever they met 
for public business, they should be reminded, 
“that the means by which Providence raises a 
nation to greatness, are the virtues infused 
into great men.” 

Opposite to this monument, stands that of 
the Earl’s son, and his successor in power, 
though not his equal in glory, Wittram Pirr. 

The monument of NELson is a specimen of 
the bad taste of the sculptors of the beginning 
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of the present century; the figures of Nep- 
tune, London, and Britannia, are conspicuous ; 
while the hero of the Nile and of Trafalgar, 
is only seen in a profile on a small medallion. 
This monument was erected by the citizens,— 
not in the hope of sustaining Nelson’s me- 
mory, for the end of his fame can only be 
the end of time—but, to shew their esteem 
of the man and their admiration of his deeds. 

On the north side of Guildhall, is a flight 
of steps, which leads to the Lord Mayor's 
Court and other chambers. In the former, 
besides the portrait of Sir Matthew Hale, is 
one of Lord Camden, by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, placed there for his independent con- 
duct in discharging John Wilkes on a writ of 
Habeas Corpus, after he had been sent to the 
Tower by the ministry of the day, upon a 
general warrant, contrary to law. 
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The Court of King’s Bench is ornamented 
by a sea-piece, by Copley. 

The Common Council Chamber is appro- 
priated for the City business. The Mayor and 
Aldermen, twenty-six in number, with depu- 
ties from the different wards, form the Court 
of Common Council. Thursday is the day of 
meeting: the deputies sit around, while the 
Lord Mayor has a red velvet chair on a plat- 
form at the upper end of the room. Various 
paintings adorn this apartment, the principal 
of which represents “the destruction of the 
floating batteries before Gibraltar” in 1782. 
The painting is by Copley. It consists of 
three groups: one is a party of British offi- 
cers assembled on the ramparts, while Lord 
Heathfield, the commander and brave defen- 
der of Gibraltar, is pointing to a few Bri- 
tish sailors, who are risking their lives to save 
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those of some vanquished enemies. The se- 
cond group is of seamen, some of whom are 
striking the Spanish ensign, others struggling 
to save some Spaniards from a sinking wreck. 
A floating battery on fire, from which the 
Spaniards, in great distress, are trying to get 
away, form the third group. The principal 
figures of this striking picture are as large as 
life. These pictures are the gift of that spi- 
rited citizen and eminent connoisseur in the 
arts, Alderman Boydell, whose portrait, by Sir 
William Beechey, is added to the collection. 


‘THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


Tur Royal Exchange, the resort and pub- 
lic meeting-place for London merchants, is on 
the north side of Cornhill. Ages ago, mer- 
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chants met in Lombard-street, and transacted 
their business in the open air, exposed to all 
weathers. The honour of the first idea of 
erecting a Bourse, or Exchange, has been dis- 
puted; but it seems agreed that Sir Richard 
Gresham was the first person who set the plan 
on foot ; and his public-spirited son, Sir Tho- 
mas Gresham, carried his father’s design into 
execution. He offered, if ground were sup- 
plied, to erect an Exchange at his own ex- 
pense, with covered walks, where merchants 
might assemble at all times of the year, with- 
out inconvenience. 'The City of London pur- 
chased the ground, and, in 1556, Sir Thomas 
began the building, which was of brick, and 
was then called the Bourse ; and he completed 
it in the following year. A few years after- 
wards, when Queen Elizabeth had determined 
to honour this Bourse with a visit, to see its 
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beauty and give it a name, so scantily were 
its few shops provided, that Sir Thomas Gre- 
sham went about to beg the shopkeepers to 
fit out with wares, and to light with wax, as 
many shops as possible ; and he procured their 
compliance by a promise of letting them the 
shops rent free for the following year. 

Queen Elizabeth, after visiting the place, 
and viewing its shops, commanded a herald 
to proclaim it by the sound of trumpet, “ ‘The 
Royal Exchange.” This happened in 1570, 
The shops, in those days, consisted chiefly of 
armourers, haberdashers, booksellers, glass- 
sellers, &c. The building was after the plan 
of the Antwerp Exchange, and is described 
as “a princely foundation,” the resort of rich 
merchants from every country. In the midst 
stood statues of the kings and queens. Riches 
were piled up in the building, above and 
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below; men walked as if upon a mine of 
wealth ! “ Oh the pride and prodigality that was 
there to be seen!” But stately as the building 
was, in the great fire of 1666, it shared the com- 
mon calamity, and was levelled with the ground. 
Upon the death of Sir Thomas Gresham, the 
Exchange became the property of his wife; 
and after her death, it devolved to the Mer- 
cers’ Company, and was by them rebuilt. 
King Charles II. approved the plan they laid 
before him, and laid the base of one of the 
pillars with his own hands. His brother, 
James Duke of York, laid the base of the 
pillar on the east, and Prince Rupert that on 
the west. The new Exchange was opened in 
1669. The stone buildings form a spacious 
quadrangle with two principal fronts north 
and south, each of which has a noble piazza. 
The south front, in Cornhill, is the principal, 
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and has, besides its piazza, a high tower, rising 
from an arched gateway, and two wings. The 
narrow streets prevent it from being seen to 
advantage; and the statues of Charles J. and 
II. which ornament the entrances, are so dis- 
figured by smoke, that they can scarcely be 
discerned. The statue of Sir Thomas Gre- 
sham, with a Latin inscription, is placed over 
the entrance arch. In the centre of each 
front, is a lofty gate, leading into a noble area, 
with a fine piazza entirely round it, and seats 
along the walls. In this area, which is 144 
feet by 117, the merchants have their various 
walks. A motley assemblage and busy scene 
it is during the time of business. There is the 
Irish walk, the Scottish walk, the East-India 
walk, the Broker’s walk, the Silk-men’s walk, &c. 

The stone which paves this quadrangle is 
said to be real Turkey stone, the gift of a 
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Turkey trader. The statue of Charles II. is 
in the centre. This inner part of the build- 
ing is rather too much ornamented for good 
taste. Within niches on the south side of the 
piazza are statues of most of our kings and 
queens, from the time of Edward I. to that 
of George III. Some are clad in armour, 
others are in the Roman habit. The part of 
the Exchange buildings to which the spacious 
flights of steps lead, used to be shops, with 
fancy and light goods. Robin Conscience, in 
his satirical descriptions of court, city, and 
country, 1683, thus relates his visit there : 
“ The gallant girls that there sold knacks, 
Which ladies and brave women lacks, 
When they did see me, they did wax 
In choler. 

Quoth they, ‘ We ne’er knew Conscience yet ; 

And, if he comes, our gains to get, 

We'll banish him :—he ’ll here not get 


One scholar.’ ” 
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These apartments are now employed for the 
Exchange Assurance, and other public offices. 

Lloyd’s Coffee-house, the famed rendezvous 
of the commercial world, also occupies a por- 
tion of this building. Hither the first ship-news 
is brought, and registered in Lloyd’s books. 
Hither merchants, underwriters, brokers of 
every kind, resort. The subscribers to Lloyd’s 
are men engaged in the active pursuits of 
wealth ; but their liberality in dispensing it 
may be read in all the public buildings and 
munificent charities of their city. 

In 1803, they commenced a Patriotic Fund, 
for the relief of those families whom the iron 
hand of War had bereft of their support. 
This fund has proved a source of provision 
to numbers, besides affording an example to 
others. The subscribers to Lloyd’s do not 
confine their charity: their names are at the 
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head of every public subscription ; that which 
they commenced for the benefit of the widows 
and orphans of seamen killed in the battle of 
the Nile, amounted to upwards of thirty-three 
thousand pounds. 

The Gresham Lecture Rooms are likewise a 
part of the Exchange buildings. Sir Thomas 
Gresham founded various professorships and 
readers, who were to deliver daily lectures ; 
but these are latterly little attended to. The 
Exchange is open from eight till four; the 
business hours are from twelve to four. Its 
extent is 171 feet from north to south; 203 
feet from east to west. 
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THE BAN K. 

Tun ‘Bank of England i is the most important 
institution of its kind in the world. It is the 
head of all money circulation—the repository 
of the spare cash of the nation. A short his- 
tory of its rise and progress will explain both 
its use and object; and this is the more neces- 
sary, as it has now become, to a certain extent, 
incorporated with the Government, and_ its 
prosperity, as many persons believe, is inti- 
mately connected with that of the country. 

The Lombard Jews were’ the first persons 
who kept benches (dancs) for the exchange of 
money and bills, in the market-places of Italy. 
The Bank of Venice was the first establishment 
of the kind’on a larger scale. Banking was 
introduced into England by the Lombards, 
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who gave their name to the street in which 
they carried on their business : they were sent 
hither first as agents of the Pope, to collect his 
revenues, and were the merciless money-lenders, 
with whom Henry III. thought it necessary to 
forbid his subjects to have any dealings. 

The goldsmiths of London afterwards became 
the only bankers, particularly in the time of 
Charles I. till the Revolution; but as com- 
merce extended, the want of a more enlarged 
system of banking was felt, and many schemes 
were formed of founding a bank upon the model 
of those at Amsterdam and Genoa. 

Mr. Paterson, an active merchant, at length 
set it on foot : he observed the difficulty which 
Government experienced in obtaining what 
they had borrowed from the Common Council, 
the members of which went from house to house 
to collect for the loan. In 1694, an Act of Par- 
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liament was passed, incorporating the “ Bank 
of England” under the management of a 
governor, deputy-governor, and twenty-four 
directors. A capital of 1,200,000/. was sub- 
scribed in ten days. A charter of twelve years 
was granted, which has been extended from 
time to time ; and the company have each time 
either paid a large sum, or advanced a loan, to 
Government. 

Their chief privilege consists in the prohibi- 
tion of all other companies from issuing bills or 
notes payable on demand for a less time than 
six months. 

Their gain is from the interest of their Go- 
vernment debt, from dealing in bullion, dis- 
counting merchants’ bills, &c. 

The success and prosperity of the Bank has 
had. repeated checks; but it has proved its 
strength by rising superior to all. When its 
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credit was high, it received specie from persons 
who took paper in return, as pledges of their 
property ; hence the origin of bank notes. The 
extent of its floating paper is immense; but 
so skilfully are its transactions managed, that 
though the wheels, or agents, of this huge ma- 
chine, as it may be called, are multiplied to an 
incredible number, yet, all being urged by one 
impulse, no confusion arises—millions of money 
are circulated through the four quarters of the 
globe, and entries of them are inserted with the 
simplicity of a single memorandum. 

The building for this important national 
institution is situated between Threadneedle- 
street and Lothbury. Its parts, which have 
been erected at various times, present a mix- 
ture of the different orders of Grecian architec- 
ture—a combination of stability mingled with 
heaviness, or of grace overpowered with orna- 
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ment. The new bank was first occupied in 
1734; and a statue of William III. its founder, 
was placed with great ceremony in the hall, 
the only part then finished. Sampson, Taylor, 
and Soane, are the names of the architects who 
have been successively employed. The centre, 
by Sampson, is of the Ionic order, and very 
handsome ; but the wings, added by Sir Robert 
Taylor, and copied from an ornamental build- 
ing in the Belvidere gardens, near Rome, are 
quite unsuitable. 

The architecture of the east and west sides 
of the Bank, by Mr. Soane, have been copied 
from the temple at Tivoli; and while strength 
and security have been ensured, the long line 
of blank wall is relieved by projecting en- 
trances, with archways ornamented by Corin- 
thian pillars. The portico on the north-west is 
very striking ; its fluted columns, placed semi- 
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circularly, with a turret at the top, give it the 
appearance of a temple. 

The new buildings in Lothbury-court dis- 
play specimens of architecture designed from 
the finest Grecian and Roman models. The 
court is an irregular quadrangle; the open 
skreens, which partly conceal the brick build- 
ings, have fluted columns, with a lofty enta- 
blature, ornamented with vases, copied from 
those of the beautiful temple of the Sibyls 
near Tivoli. On the south side, which con- 
stitutes the entrance into the Bullion-court, 
is a magnificent arch, after the model of the 
triumphal arch of Constantine at Rome. The 
great roses in the vaulting of the arch are 
exact copies from those in the temple of Mars 
the Avenger, at Rome. 

The Bank is divided into numerous offices, 
and its different parts are rendered accessible 
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by many avenues. ‘The principal suite of 
apartments is on the ground floor; the chief 
offices have no rooms over them, but are lighted 
from above. ‘There are, however, rooms be- 
neath in great numbers. 

The Drawing-office, or where bank notes are 
issued and exchanged, fronts the main entrance, 
and measures seventy-nine feet in length by 
forty in width. Here is a fine marble statue of 
King William III. by Cheere, with a compli- 
mentary inscription in Latin. 

The clock, which is fixed in a building di- 
rectly over the hall, is a very curious piece of 
mechanism, having no less than sixteen dial- 
plates in different rooms, the hands of which 
are all moved by the powers of this one clock, 
by means of brass rods. ‘They must all there- 
fore show the same time. The brass rods are 
arranged within the roof of the hall, and con- 
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tinued externally along the top of the roof to 
the different offices, where smaller rods connect 
them with the hands of the dials. The length 
of the rods altogether amounts to about 700 
feet, and the number of wheels in constant ac- 
tion is about 200. The clock is wound up 
twice a-week, and it strikes the hours and 
quarters on large bells, for the convenience of 
such offices as have no dials. 

The Court-room is a very grand apartment, 
of the Composite order, sixty feet long, and 
thirty-one wide. ‘The Committee-room, joined 
to it by folding doors, contains a good half- 
length portrait of William III. in armour. 
The Governor’s room has a fine painting of the 
Bank, by Morland; and the Antiroom has a 
half-length of Abraham Newland, whose name 
is universally known. He was head cashier to 
the Bank for twenty-five years, and afforded an 
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example of the success which frequently results 
from persevering industry. His father was a 
miller and baker, at Grove, in Buckinghamshire. 
He was early taught the routine of a counting- 
house, and was admitted a junior clerk in the 
Bank before he was eighteen. His probity and 
steady attention to business ensured his pro- 
motion ; he passed several gradations, till he 
attained that of chief cashier. He had apart- 
ments in the Bank, and so regular were his 
habits, that he was never known to be absent 
for a single night. He never married ; and at 
his death he left a property worth 6000/. per 
annum, in the distribution of which he was 
liberal to his poor relations. It is said, that he 
made his own epitaph: 


«« Beneath this stone, poor Abraham lies ; 
Nobody laughs, and nobody cries : 
Where he is gone, and how he fares, 
No one knows, and‘no one cares.” 
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In the waiting room attached to this hand- 
some suite of apartments, are busts of the rival 
statesmen, Fox and Pitt. 

One part of the Bank may, for noise and 
confusion, be called a second Babel. It is the 
Rotunda, where stockbrokers, stockjobbers, 
and fundholders, assemble, to make bargains. 
This hall is octagonal at the bottom and sides, 
but rises to a hemispherical dome at top. It 
is built of fire-proof materials, and furnished 
with large desks, well supplied with pens and 
ink, for the use of the public. 

Several of the stock offices branch out from 
this Rotunda. 

The new Bank Stock Office is likewise a 
dome-built apartment. 

The Chief Cashier’s Office is a handsome 
room, built in imitation of the Temple of the 
Sun and Moon, at Rome. 
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The Accomptant’s Office, for small notes, is 
a spacious room, and presents a most curious 
scene during the hours of business, from the 
number of clerks employed. 

Over these, is the Bank-note printing office, 
ninety-four feet in length, and very lofty; 
where a great number of printers are con- 
stantly employed. 


EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


Tuts building is in Leadenhall-street. Its 
front entrance is through a handsome Ionic 
portico, surmounted by a group of figures, in 
which George III. is represented as extending 
the shield of protection over Britannia, who is 
embracing Liberty; while Mercury, followed 
by Navigation and the Tritons, is introducing 
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Commerce to her. Order, attended by Re- 
ligion and Justice, is among the group; and, 
behind, appears the City Barge, attended by 
Integrity and Industry. The Thames and the 
Ganges are pourtrayed on each side of this bas 
relief; and above are three statues, Britannia 
in the centre, with Asia, seated upon a camel, 
and Europe upon a horse, at the sides. 

The architect was a Mr. Jupp; but the 
building displays neither good judgment nor 
taste. There is nothing about it to shew that 
it is an Asiatic trading house; there are no 
allusions to India. With Greece and Rome 
the architect of an East-India House had no 
concern. It might have diminished its general 
beauty, but it would have been more charac- 
teristic, where ornament was to be introduced, 
to have let it been in the Asiatic style. The 
front is likewise too heavy, in comparison with 
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the. whole : the wings are plain, and surmounted 
by a handsome balustrade. The entrance is 
beneath the portico; and a long passage leads 
to the Court and Court-room. In the Court 
are two of Tippoo Saib’s long tiger guns, the 
muzzles of which are made to imitate the jaws 
of the tiger. 

The Grand Court-room is worthy of notice 
for its beautiful chimney-piece, and for a bas 
relief in white marble. The design is Britan- 
nia attended by three female figures of India, 
Asia, and Africa: the first presents a casket of 
jewels; the second presents an incense vessel, 
emblematic of spices, in one hand, and with 
the other she leads a camel. Africa is deco- 
rated with the spoils of an elephant, and rests 
her hand on the head of a lion. The panels of 
the room are decorated with views from India, 
Fort St. George, Bombay, &c. 
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The New Sale-room may be compared, for 
the beauty of its architecture, to the Rotunda 
of the Bank. It is ornamented with paintings 
illustrative of India and its commerce. 

The other apartments contain likewise many 
very interesting pictures. Portraits of Warren 
Hastings and of Marquis Cornwallis, both 
noted in the history of British India, are con- 
trasted with those of Indian nabobs in their 
splendid trappings. There is also a portrait 
of General Stringer Lawrence, with whom mi- 
litary glory was a passion from his youth; and 
he reaped the laurels of it amply in a long 
career in India. 

Various views of Indian architecture, painted 
by Ward, are in one of the rooms, among 
which are the ruins of Trinchinopoly, the baths 
of the Brahmins in Chillimbrum, &c. 

The Library contains a portrait of the 
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Emperor of Persia, with a long black beard. 
He is seated on a carpet studded with gold and 
pearls: his dress is richly ornamented with 
jewels, twelve of which decorate each arm. 

In this library is every book to be met with, 
in what language soever written, that has been 
published relative to the history or laws of 
Asia; besides a most valuable collection of Ori- 
ental manuscripts, many of them written upon 
the soft silky paper of the Indians, and embel- 
lished with mythological designs, in burnished 
gold, and colours of the most brilliant hue. 

Tippoo Saib’s copy of the Koran is one of 
these ; and another contains his. dreams, which 
seem chiefly to relate to his ruling desire of 
expelling the British from India. The Ma- 
layan manuscripts are said to be scratched with 
a sharp instrument upon palm leaves, doubled 
up and joined at the end like a fan. Here 1s 
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the only collection brought to England of the 
printed books of China; it consists of some 
hundreds of volumes in sets of six, each set in 
a blue cover with a flap and button. 

Next to the Library, is the Museum, which 
contains inscriptions in what is called the nai- 
headed character. Niebuhr, the German tra- 
veller, found some of these at Persepolis; others 
have been sent from Persia. The latter are 
upon bricks, and were dug out of deep foun- 
dations near the town of Hillah, on the river 
Euphrates. 

Among these antiquities are some beautiful 
specimens of Chinese rock-work, in hard bronze. 
wood, with temples of ivory, in which the men, 
trees, birds, &c. are formed of silver embossed, 
and mother-of-pearl. 

Here are also trophies taken in battle from 
Tippoo Saib. His standards, of parti-coloured 
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silk, with the blazing sun, and the tiger spots 
sprinkled about, have been pierced by bullets. 
The footstool of his throne, in solid gold, in 
the form of a tiger’s head, with eyes and teeth 
of crystal, is preserved. The throne itself was 
of massive gold, with a canopy supported by 
golden pillars, and decked with valuable jewels 
and pendant crystals. This was broken up, 
and sold for prize-money for the English sol- 
diers; but his armour, his waistcoat, and his 
helmet of cork covered with silk, which is sup- 
posed to be capable of resisting a musket ball, 
are preserved. His mantle, too, is here, with 
an inscription, in Persian characters, declaring 
it to be invulnerable, from its having been 
dipped in the holy well at Mecca. The musi- 
cal tiger is, however, the most characteristic 
memorial of this splendid despot. It is a kind 
of organ, the case of which has the form of a 
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tiger in the act of tearing the heart out of a 
human body. This was a sight which, it is 
said, Tippoo loved to look at: the instru- 
ment, which is in part musical, has keys, which. 
may be played upon like those of an organ, 
and produce sounds intended to resemble the 
groans of the poor dying wretch, mingled with 
the horrid growl of the tiger. 

British India is now a territory of vast 
importance; and our trade to the East has 
become a source of great wealth to England. 
Since the time of Queen Elizabeth, this trade 
has been in the hands of a company, who were 
empowered by her to purchase land without 
limit, and to carry on any trade, exempt from 
duty. This charter has been renewed at va- 
rious times ; the last renewal, in 1813, was for 
twenty years. The management of the Com- 
pany’s concerns is in the hands of twenty-four 
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directors, six of whom are annually changed. 
1000/. of India stock qualifies the proprietor 
to vote at a general council; and 2000/. is the 
qualification of a director. A court of direc- 
tors is held once a week, or oftener, if business 
require it. The court is subdivided into seve- 
ral committees. 


THE MONUMENT. 


Turs column, which stands on Fish Street 
Hill, is a free imitation of Trajan’s Pillar, at 
Rome. It is of the Doric order, hollow, and 
fluted; the altitude, from the pavement to the 
summit, is 202 feet; the pedestal is 40 feet 
in height; the shaft, or body, of the column is 
120 feet high; its diameter is 15 feet. With- 
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in is a winding staircase, of black marble, 
consisting of 345 steps. The shaft is sur- 
mounted by a broad square capital, over ° 
which is an iron balcony encompassing a 
cippus, or meta, 32 feet high, supporting a 
blazing urn of brass gilt, to which is an inte- 
rior ascent from the gallery by means of an 
iron hooped ladder. 

This Monument was designed and executed 
by Sir Christopher Wren, in commemoration 
of the Great Fire of 1666. On the west side 
of the pedestal, next the street, are allego- 
rical figures, representing, on one hand, the 
City in flames,—on the other, its restoration by 
the united efforts of Time, the Monarch, Ar- 
chitecture, Commerce, &c. The north and 
south sides are occupied in accounts of the 
fire, and the means adopted by Government 
for the restoration of the City; the east side 
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has an inscription, stating the time in which 
this column was begun, continued, and finished. 

The terrible fire which this Monument com- 
memorates, broke out on a Sunday morning, 
the 2d of September, 1666, at the house of 
a baker, in Pudding Lane, Thames Street, into 
which it spread immediately. 

The whole neighbourhood consisted of nar- 
row lanes and passages, formed of buildings 
of timber cemented by pitch: the flames, of 
course, spread with the utmost rapidity ; 
buckets were soon cast away as useless, and 
fire engines, which at that time were no better 
than such as are now used for watering gar- 
dens, could make no impression on the de- 
structive element, which soon reached London 
Bridge, and destroyed the buildings with 
which it was covered. 

The inhabitants of the neighbourhood, who, 
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at first, seemed almost indifferent to what was 
passing, were now terror-stricken: they gazed 
at the raging flames with minds bewildered, 
and appeared ignorant as to what measures 
they should adopt. Few of them had pre- 
sence of mind, or even time, to save their 
goods; indeed, they seemed almost dead with 
fright. 

The Lord Mayor was at first blamed for 
his inactivity ; but at length, perceiving that 
the flames threatened the Tower, he ordered 
the houses near that venerable fortress to be 
pulled down, so as to intercept the progress 
of the fire in that direction. The wind, how- 
ever, changed its course in the night, and the 
Tower was left out of danger; but so strongly 
were the flames blown into the very heart of 
the City, that those who had gone to bed 
at night with the belief that a fire was far 
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enough from them, were disturbed the next 
morning by outcries that their houses were in 
the midst of the conflagration. 

“ Then did the city shake indeed ; and the 
inhabitants did tremble, and fled away in 
great amazement from their houses, lest the 
flames should devour them; rattle, rattle, 
rattle, was the noise which the fire struck 
upon the ear round about, as if there had 
been a thousand iron chariots beating upon 
the stones; and if you opened your eye to 
the opening of the streets where the fire was 
come, you might see in some places. whole 
streets at once in flames, that issued forth as 
if they had been so many great forges, from 
the opposite windows, which folding together, 
united into one great flame throughout the 
whole street; and then you might see the 
houses tumble, tumble, tumble, from one end 
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of the street to the other, with a great crash, 
leaving the foundations open to the view of 
the heavens.” 

For the three following days and nights, 
the fire raged unceasingly ; and more awfully 
bright were the nights than the days. The 
wind cast the flames sometimes in one direc- 
tion, and sometimes in another, and no dis- 
tance seemed to secure the wretched citizens: 
even where no injury was sustained, the heat 
was intolerable. Dejected and sorrowful, no 
one knew where to take a single hour’s re- 
pose; but all flocked into the nearest fields, 
abandoning all their goods, except such light 
articles as they could carry with them. All 
faces looked ghastly; the roads were filled 
with overloaded carts and carriages coming 
and returning from the villages with goods 
and people. King Charles II. and his bro- 
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ther the Duke of York rode from one part 
of London to the other, in the most danger- 
ous places, giving advice and assistance. The 
council sat hourly, to consult about the ne- 
cessary measures. 

Wherever the buildings were entirely of 
wood, the fire, of course, spread the most ra- 
pidly. On the Tuesday, it continued to rage 
in a broad sheet of flame, from the Exchange, 
down Cheapside, to the banks of the Thames, 
as far as Dorset house, which was consumed 
the same evening ; nor was there, in all that 
space, a single house or church left standing. 

On Wednesday, the King became anxious 
about Whitehall, and still more so for West- 
minster Abbey. Having himself remembered, 
that wherever there was an empty space, the 
fire changed its direction, he ordered all the 
houses contiguous to Whitehall to be pulled 
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down; and he removed most of his valuables 
from that palace to Hampton Court. The no- 
bility too, whose principal town residences were 
in the Strand, procured barges and other ves- 
sels, and removed their families and furniture 
by water to houses some miles out of town. 

The effect of the fire at its height was truly 
aweful. It was thus described by an eye-wit- 
ness: “ Now horrible flakes of fire mount up 
to the sky; and the yellow smoke of London 
ascended up towards heaven, like the smoke 
of a great furnace—a smoke so great, as dark- 
ened the sun at noon-day. If at any time the 
sun peeped forth, it looked red like blood. The 
cloud of smoke was so great, that travellers 
did ride at noon-day some miles together in the 
shadow thereof, though there were no other 
cloud beside to be seen in the sky.” 

On Wednesday afternoon, contrary to all 
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expectation, the wind, which had raged equally 
with the fire, abated its violence, and with it 
subsided the fury of the flames, which had 
already reached to the Temple on one side of 
Fleet-street, and to Fetter-lane on the other. 
Here it stopped ; and the rest of Fleet-street, 
as well as the Strand, remained uninjured, ex- 
cept the damage that had accrued from the 
hasty removal of goods and furniture from the 
houses. The fire was checked at the same 
time in all the other parts of the city, and the 
distracted inhabitants passed that night in 
somewhat more of tranquillity than the three 
which had preceded it. When once the fire 
had abated, active exertions were made to keep 
it under; and on Thursday it was entirely ex- 
tinguished, almost as suddenly and unexpect- 
edly as it had arisen. 

The fire being thus happily ended, the 
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exertions of the King and his Council were 
instantly turned upon the measures necessary 
for the preservation of those lives which the 
fire had spared. Great difficulty, indeed, was 
there to provide food: the corn was consumed ; 
the bakers and brewers had deserted their 
houses, and their implements were either de- 
stroyed or carried away. Many hours were 
the poor bewildered inhabitants of those parts 
of the city which had escaped the fire without 
food of any kind—a calamity which they suf- 
fered in common with those who had betaken 
themselves to the fields. By dint of great 
diligence, however, before twenty-four hours 
had elapsed, a large supply of provisions was 
brought in from the country; new markets 
were established ; little sheds of brick and 
timber were quickly erected, as temporary 
abodes ; and in four days’ time, the fields, 
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which had been thronged with affrighted peo- 
ple, were quite empty; and the miserable refu- 
gees were sheltered, clothed, and fed, by those 
who had shared their fears, but not their 
losses. 

This dreadful conflagration was merciless in 
its ravages : nearly five-sixths of the city within 
the walls was consumed, besides a considerable 
extent of suburbs. Churches, public buildings 
of every kind, were swept away, besides houses : 
the ruins extended over 436 acres of ground ; 
comprising 400 streets; 13,200 houses; 89 
churches; four of the city gates; Guildhall, 
the Exchange, and other public buildings. 

The property destroyed was enormous: the 
city was then the sole seat of every species of 
trade and manufacture, An exact calculation 
of the loss, which terror and the frightful con- 
- fusion of the scene rendered greater than it 
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need have been, could never be made. Many 
wealthy and substantial men were in the coun- 
try, and their houses and substance were left a 
prey to the devouring flames. At one time, 
the city gates were shut, that all might be 
forced to remain, and give the assistance of 
despair to extinguish the flames : then the city 
gates were opened, and the roads were imme- 
diately thronged with those who valued their 
lives above all their property. The lawyers of 
the Temple resided chiefly out of town; so 
that their money, books, and papers, together 
with the evidences of many men’s estates, were 
all lost. The stationers and booksellers were 
amongst the greatest sufferers. The chief seat 
of their trade was in the neighbourhood of St. 
Paul’s ; and when the fire approached, they car- 
ried their goods into the large vaults beneath 
the church. Though all above ground was 
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afterwards consumed, these vaults were unin- 
jured, and all within remained safe. Impatient, 
however, to see the only treasures which the 
fire had left them, the owners did not allow 
sufficient time for the heat to subside; but, on 
- the fourth day after the fire, they opened the 
largest vault. As soon as the doors were opened, 
the air, rushing in, kindled the dormant heat : 
the whole burst into a flame; and the papers 
and books, which up to that time had been 
safe, were speedily reduced to ashes. Some of 
the booksellers had placed their papers in the 
smaller vaults behind; and these, taking warn- 
ing from the disaster of their precipitate bre- 
thren, waited patiently till some rain had 
fallen, which cooled the air; after which, they 
opened the doors, and found their property 
secure. 

As to the origin of this destructive fire, 
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various are the accounts, and various the opi- 
nions. It was a very general belief at the 
time, that it was the deed of Papists, and par- 
ticularly of foreigners. Hubert, a young man, 
son of a celebrated watchmaker of Rouen, was 
taken to Newgate, on suspicion of having 
intentionally set fire to the baker’s house in 
Pudding-lane ; and he made a confession, in 
which he stated that he had done so—that he 
had been lured to do it, the year before, in 
Paris—and that others, besides himself, were 
concerned in the plot. The judges thought 
this poor fellow was out of his mind; but, in 
order to prove the truth of what he affirmed, 
they desired him to shew them the very spot on 
which the fire began, which, to their great sur- 
prise, he did, particularly the street, the house, 
the shape of the little yard, as well as the form 
of the door and windows where he first put the 
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fire. The jury found Hubert guilty, and he 
was hanged. His story was corroborated by 
the baker’s declaration, that the fire could not 
have sprung up accidentally in his house, as 
he had examined every part carefully at twelve 
o’clock, before he went to bed. 

Notwithstanding this extraordinary fact, it 
was the opinion of Lord Clarendon and Bishop 
Burnet, that the poor fellow was mad, and 
weary of life; that his knowledge of the house 
was accidental; that the fire, in fact, origi- 
nated in the baker’s shop, where firewood and 
all manner of combustibles, were collected 
in quantities. In short, “ there was no other 
cause for that woeful fire than the displeasure 
of Almighty God.” 

The Monument had around its pedestal an 
inscription, ascribing the fire solely to the 
wickedness of the Papists, which occasioned 
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Pope, himself a Roman Catholic, thus to speak 
of it in one of his Epistles : 


“ee 


London’s column, pointing at the skies, 
Like a tall bully, lifts the head and lies.” 
About that period of the English history, the 
prejudices of the Papists were very strong, 
amounting to hatred. The most enlightened 
historians of the time, however, did not believe 
them capable of the deed : indeed, the fact that 
they neither took, nor attempted to take, any 
advantage of the confusion into which the 
metropolis was thrown by the disaster, may be 
received in proof of their innocence. When 
James II. ascended the throne, the inscription 
was defaced ; after his abdication, it was re- 
stored, and remained till the last year of 
George IV. when it was again chiselled out. 
Destructive as was the fire to the property 
of the citizens, and great as was the confusion 
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and misery which it occasioned, perhaps no 
event has been more conducive to the real 
welfare and prosperity of the metropolis. The 
ravages of the plague, which have been de- 
scribed, could be attributed only to the narrow 
lanes and alleys, and the high and close build- 
ings, of the over-populous city. It is remark- 
able, that the fire was most destructive in those 
quarters of the town where the plague had been 
most deadly ; and from that time to the pre- 
sent, the plague has never again shewn its face. 

‘The attention of the King and his Council 
was immediately turned to the rebuilding of 
the city: a royal proclamation was issued, 
ordering all the new streets to be wider than 
before; the buildings to be stone, or brick, 
instead of wood; a wharf, open to the river, 
to be formed ; the removal of noisome trades; 
and other judicious regulations. 
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Sir Christopher Wren was appomted sur- 
veyor-general and principal architect for re- 
building the city. He made an accurate sur- 
vey of the ruins, and laid down such a plan as, 
had it been adopted, would have made London 
a most splendid metropolis; but private dis- 
putes interfered, and prevented its execution. 

“In four years,” says Burnet, “ London was 
rebuilt, with so much beauty and magnificence, 
that we, who saw it in both states, before and 
after the fire, cannot reflect on it without 
wondering where the wealth could be found to 
bear so vast a loss as was made by the fire, and 
so prodigious an expense as was laid out in 
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THE TOWER. 


Tue Tower stands on a very gentle ac- 
_, clivity, called Tower Hill, at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the City. It is famed in history 
in its triple character as a Fortress, a Palace, 
and a Prison. The Romans are thought to 
have had a fort on its site; because coins of 
the Emperor Honorius and his brother were 
found in digging beneath its foundations, in 
the latter part of last century; but such evi- 
dence is extremely doubtful. Such as we 
now see it, the Tower was originally founded 
by William I.; fortified with a ditch, &. by 
his son William II.; enlarged by the Henrys 
and Edwards; repaired by Charles; and aug- 
mented with new buildings under his suc- 
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The Tower, as it now stands, consists of 
various buildings, some of very ancient date : 
it is a fortress of great strength; and, if need- 
ful, might be made a place of security. It 
covers twelve acres; its rampart is surrounded 
by a deep and wide ditch, which, on the south, 
separates it from the Thames. ‘The original 
stone of the wall has been lost in repeated 
patchings; but the turrets are still standing, 
and cannons are placed at regular intervals. 
The interior of the walls is now lined with 
old houses. The Traitor’s Gate is a low arch, 
on the south side of the wall, which communi- 
cates by a canal with the river. The prin- 
cipal entrance to the Tower is by the west 
gate, which is large enough to admit car- 
riages; and to get at this, you must pass 
through an outer gate, and over a strong 
stone bridge, built across the ditch. Points 
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of the huge portcullis, which was let down in 
times of invasion, may still be seen here; and 
great ceremony is still observed at the open- 
ing and shutting of the gate every day. It is 
opened at six in the summer, and at daylight 
in the winter, and closed at ten at night; nor 
can any one after that time leave the Tower, 
without applying to the Governor for the 
keys. The large building near this gate is 
for the use of the Excise officers. 

The chief buildings in this fortress, are the 
White Tower; the Ordnance Office; the Re- 
cord Office; the Regalia Office; the Horse- 
Armoury; the Small Armoury; and the Me- 
nagerie. Besides these, there are apartments 
for state prisoners, and houses for the Go- 
vernor and various officers. 

The White Tower, that irregular turreted 
building in the centre, was built by William 
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the Conqueror, whose exactions made him, to- 
wards the latter end of his reign, very unpo- 
pular. To overawe the citizens, whose fide- 
lity he suspected, he built this fortress : it 
consists of vaults, and three lofty stories; and 
at the top is a large cistern, or reservoir, co- 
vering the roof, which is a flat surface of lead, 
and capable of containing water sufficient to 
supply the whole garrison, in case of necessity. 
It is filled by a machine, which draws the 
water up from the Thames. 

The Chapel of St. John, within this tower, 
was formerly used by the kings. who resided 
here; but it is now employed as the Record 
Office, and is surrounded with deep shelves, 
heaped with parchment rolls. 

The history of the Tower, as a fortress, is 
closely connected with that of England from 
the Conquest. The Palace, in which the 
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kings and queens of England, from that time 
until the end of Elizabeth’s reign, occasionally 
resided, was at the north-east angle. 

Here it was that John was reposing in 
fancied security, when his refractory Barons, 
being admitted by the citizens into London, 
besieged him in his palace. It was this bold 
deed that forced the humbled king to sign 
the Magna Charta, or Record of British Free- 
dom; and, as an earnest of his fulfillmg the 
same, he gave up to them, for a time, the 
Tower fort. 

It was here that Henry III. too tyrannical 
to gain the affections of the citizens, who 
would have served him,—too weak to govern 
the powerful body of Barons, who had over- 
awed John,—took refuge against both; he 
added to, and strengthened its fortifications, 
stationed men in armour at all the city gates, 
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and summoned a parliament within the walls 
of the Tower. But his efforts were vain : his 
rival, De Mountford, was gladly welcomed by 
the citizens, who freely opened their gates to 
the enemies of their king, and Henry was 
forced to flee before his subjects. 

It was from his palace in the Tower that 
Richard II. and his mother were driven by the 
rebellious Kentishmen, headed by Wat Tyler. 

In the rebellion of Jack Cade, too, in the 
unsettled reign of Henry VI. the Tower was 
the principal scene of action. When Henry 
was forced by Cade to retire from London, he 
left the Tower under the command of Lord 
Scales, who had possession of it likewise in the 
Earl of March’s invasion, and threatened to 
fire upon the city if its gates were opened to 
the rebels. But Lord Salisbury, commander 
of the rebellious army, stationed a battery on 
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the opposite bank of the Thames, and reduced 
the Tower to great streights; so that while its 
garrison annoyed the city with its small fire, 
it was itself assailed by land and water: its 
wall was broken down, and its garrison was 
forced to yield through famine. Lord Scales 
would have escaped by water, but was des- 
cried by a woman, and murdered by the 
wherrymen. 

Edward IV. in gratitude to the citizens, 
who had done much towards helping him to 
the throne, repaired and improved the city, 
strengthened the Tower, and added new works 
to it. Hither was his royal prisoner Henry 
VI. brought from Lancaster, “ with his legs 
bound to the stirrups.” 

Here Edward himself, not much more happy 
than the king he had dethroned, was forced to 
leave his queen in the hands of the Lord 
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Mayor, to whom the fort was delivered during 
the King’s absence in Holland. 

Here Henry VI. was again confined after 
the temporary liberation that Edward’s ab- 
sence had procured him; and here that ill- 
fated prince was found dead, shortly after Ed- 
ward’s return to England. 

The Tower is particularly memorable in 
history, as being the scene of the imputed or 
real atrocities of Richard III.: here he con- 
fined the two young princes, sons of Edward 
IV. under the pretext of preparing for the 
coronation of the young king. On the day 
mentioned for the ceremony, Lord Hastings, 
the firm friend of the juvenile monarch, was 
beheaded by the Protector’s command. The 
Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Ely, and 
Lord Stanley, were arrested and imprisoned in 
the same fort. 
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To give these proceedings an air of justice, 
the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs were summoned 
to the Tower, where they found the Protector 
hastily arraying himself in old armour, as if 
he had just discovered a terrible plot against 
his life. 

When by his arts, his murders, and_ his 
bribes, Richard had gained the crown, which 
he knew he had no right to during the life- 
time of his nephews, he ordered them to be 
confined as prisoners in the very ‘Tower where 
they ought to have lived as princes: they 
shortly after disappeared; and Richard has 
ever since been accused of having ordered 
them to be murdered. It was said, they were 
smothered in their beds; and that their bodies 
were concealed beneath the stairs of the Tower, 
in which they resided. But these accounts 
are not to be depended on; they were circu- 
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lated by the partisans of Henry VII. whose 
interest it was to vilify the character of his 
predecessor; and they have been generally 
believed till within these few years; since 
then, the facts on which they were founded 
appear in a different point of view. 

After Richard’s death, in the reign of Henry, 
a conspiracy against the King was raised by 
Perkin Warbeck, who declared himself to be 
the very Duke of York whom Richard III. 
had been accused of murdering in the Tower. 
Many of the nobility supported his claims; 
among them was Sir William Stanley, Cham- 
berlain to the King, who had him beheaded 
on Tower Hill, in 1495. A few years after- 
wards, when Perkin landed in Cornwall, 6000 
men joined his standard. He was soon, how- 
ever, forced to surrender to the King’s forces, 
and was conveyed in triumph to the Tower, 
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where he was kept for some time; and at 
length, for an attempt to escape from its pre- 
cincts, he was hanged at 'Tyburn, in the year 
1498. 

Early in the following century, this gloomy 
fortress and royal palace was enlivened by a 
scene quite new to its walls. A royal just 
and tournay was held there, in the same year 
that a splendid pageant was held in the city, 
in honour of the marriage of Prince Arthur, 
Henry’s eldest son, and Katharine of Arragon, 
afterwards the ill-fated wife of his brother, 
Henry VIII. 

Not many years afterwards, the splendour 
of that day being forgotten, the fickle tyrant 
Henry VIII. contemning the gentle and long- 
tried virtues of Queen Katharine, divorced 
himself from her, in order that he might marry 
Anne Boleyn. To her he seemed fondly at- 
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tached, and the public avowal of his marriage 
to her was marked by every gaiety which Lon- 
don could demonstrate. 

The young Queen was borne in a grand 
procession, consisting of fifty barges for the 
magistracy and city companies, to the Tower. 
The beauty of the richly adorned barges; the 
court arrayed in sumptuous apparel; the vari- 
ous bands of music, whose sounds floated on 
the water; the peals of the Tower guns as she 
janded,—all conspired to make it a very striking 
scene. ‘ To speak of the people that stood on 
every shore to behold this sight, he that saw it 
not will not believe it.” 

After the ceremony of dubbing nineteen new 
knights of the Bath, the procession returned 
through the city, to Westminster. The Queen 
was borne on a litter of white cloth of gold, 
drawn by two palfreys covered with white da- 
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mask. Her white tissue kirtle and mantle were 
furred with ermine; her hair was flowing down 
her back; and on her head shone a circlet of 
rich stones, over which rose the golden canopy 
of state. Her ladies rode in chariots and on 
horseback ; and her guards, in dresses of gold- 
smith’s work, followed. 

- A pageant of children, disguised as mer- 
chants, welcomed her into the city. The mer- 
chants of the Stilyard had a splendid pageant 
of Mount Parnassus, and the fountain of Heli- 
con, in white marble, spouting forth various 
rich wines, whose united streams continued 
flowing throughout the day. On the summit 
of the mountain, sat a representation of Apollo, 
at whose feet were Calliope and four of the 
Muses, playing sweet music, and holding forth 
to view little golden scraps of epigrammatic 
poetry, in honour of the Queen. 
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New pageants awaited her at every turning, — 
the last of which represented the goddesses 
Juno, Minerva, and Venus, with Mercury in 
front, who presented her with a golden ball, 
divided into three parts, signifying the three 
characteristic gifts of the goddesses —riches, 
wisdom, and happiness. 

But pomp and gaiety seemed to be little 
consistent with the gloomy ‘Tower : too soon 
were those scenes changed for others of a more 
tragical character ; for, on Tower-hill, the 
wilful Henry consigned his beauteous Anne 
Boleyn to an early and ignominious death, on 
a groundless suspicion of infidelity. 

Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, was beheaded 
on Tower-hill, for denying the same king’s su- 
premacy ; and the great Sir Thomas More, who 
had previously enjoyed the friendship and con- 
fidence of Henry, suffered a similar fate, on the 
same spot. 
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Lord Cromwell, Henry’s favourite secretary, 
whose only crime was that he had assisted his 
master’s marriage with Anne cf Cleves, was 
brought to the block on Tower-hill. 

The new queen, Katharine Howard, shortly 
suffered the same fate within the Tower. 

The “ brave, the witty, and the learned Earl 
of Surrey” was the last victim of Henry. The 
warrant for the execution of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, his father, was actually signed, when the 
death of the tyrant saved his life; and a more 
gentle hand assumed the reins of government. 
The fate of the ambitious and imprudent pro- 
tector, the Duke of Somerset, uncle to the 
young king, Edward VI. excited great com- 
motion and sympathy. He was tried at West- 
minster for treason and felony, and condemned 
for the latter crime. The Duke was beheaded, 
in 1522, on Tower-hill, which, by seven in the 
morning, was thronged with spectators from far 
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and near. A panic seized the people, just as 
the axe was uplifted: they rushed to and fro; 
some fell into the ditch ; others thought a par- 
don had come; some said it thundered, or that 
an earthquake had taken place ;—in fact, all 
were bewildered, and a scene of indescribable 
confusion took place. 

It was to the Tower that the humble-minded 
pupil of Roger Ascham, poor Lady Jane Grey, 
was conveyed, when her ambitious father re- 
solved to make her a queen at every risk. 
Some preparations were made for supporting 
her claim by arms; but the Council, finding 
that the general sense of the people was in 
favour of Henry VIII.’s eldest daughter, Mary, 
left the Tower, and re-assembling at Baynard’s 
Castle, commanded the Lord Mayor and She- 
riffs “ to ride with them into Cheape, to pro- 
clame a new queene, which was the Lady 
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Marie’s Grace.” The Duke of Northumber- 
land, father-in-law to Lady Jane Grey, paid for 
his ambition by being beheaded in the Tower, 
together with some of his friends. 

The prison of the Tower was seldom empty 
during the reign of the bigoted Mary: Bishop 
Latimer, and Archbishop Cranmer, were among 
the first committed to it. 

Accompanied by her sister, the Princess Eli- 
zabeth, Mary came in a grand procession by 
water to the Tower, whilst preparations were 
making for her coronation at Westminster. 
Three days after, she rode in the utmost pomp 
through the city. Her chariot was covered 
with gold tissue, and drawn by six horses with 
trappings of the same. Her mantle was pur- 
ple velvet, “powdered” by ermine; on her 
head was a cap of tinsel, so richly beset with 
precious stones, that its value was inestimable, 
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and the weight so great that she was forced to 
bear up her head with her hand. The splen- 
did procession of horsemen, and ladies in cha- 
riots and on horseback, was met every where 
with new devices and pageants, according to 
the fashion of the day. ‘The public conduits 
all ran with wine. Orations, in Latin and in 
English, were made to her as she passed. The 
Genoese and Florentine merchants made costly 
pageants ; and the Lord Mayor presented her 
with a purse of cloth of gold, well stored with 
gold pieces. Peter, a Dutchman, stood on the 
weathercock of St. Paul’s, with a long streamer 
waving from his hand: sometimes he knelt, 
and sometimes stood, to the great marvel of 
the citizens, who paid him well for his danger- 
ous feat. 

The rebellion of Wyat, a Kentish knight, 
who advanced against London with two thou- 
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sand men, would have proved fatal to Mary, if 
she had not had possession of the city. The 
guns in the White Tower were loaded; the 
drawbridge was cut down; every citizen was 
required to harness himself, that is, put on his 
armour ; the shops were all shut; and vigorous 
preparations were made to defend the city. 
Such a consternation was all London in, and 
“so wonderfully afraid was the court,” that 
had Wyat not stopped as he approached the 
town, to get the carriage for one of his guns 
repaired, he might have taken possession of the 
metropolis at once. The delay saved London : 
the general, Lord Pembroke, summoned his 
troops to meet Wyat in the streets, near St. 
James’s. 

At Charing Cross, Sir John Gage was re- 
pulsed by Wyat, and forced to seek refuge in 
Whitehall. The whole metropolis was now 
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thrown into an uproar; and Wyat pursued his 
way to Ludgate. But there he was too late ; 
for Lord Howard, who had got previous pos- 
session, laughed him to scorn, telling him no 
traitor should enter by that avenue. Wyat 
was now surrounded by enemies, who gathered 
about him from every quarter. He resolved 
to return towards Westminster ; but his retreat 
was cut off by the Earl of Pembroke, who had 
followed him to Temple Bar. His men would 
have forced their way ; but the Queen’s herald 
entreated Wyat to spare the blood of his fol- 
lowers. “ Perchance,” said he, “ you may find 
the Queen merciful: the day is sore against 
you, and by resisting you can do no good.” 
Wyat then surrendered, and was conveyed a 
prisoner to the Tower, together with those who 
followed his example. 


A sanguinary scene, and most disgraceful 
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to Mary, followed ; Lady Jane Grey was be- 
headed on the Tower Green, for no crime but 
submission to the will of her parent :—her hus- 
band suffered, the same day, on Tower-hill.— 
Fifty of Wyat’s adherents were hanged, in 
different parts of the city; Wyat himself 
was tried, and afterwards beheaded on Tower- 
hill. 

It was the belief of Mary, that Wyat had 
been secretly instigated by persons of more 
power and consequence than himself; and her 
suspicions fell on the Princess Elizabeth, and 
on Courtenay Earl of Devonshire, whose atten- 
tions to her sister, and neglect of herself, had 
long inspired her with jealousy and hatred. 
She sent them both to the Tower, where they 
underwent a strict examination, though not a 
shadow of crime could be proved against them. 
Elizabeth was liberated after a month’s con- 
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finement; but Courtenay, though sent from 
the Tower, was still a prisoner. 

The next scene that took place at the 
Tower was Elizabeth’s joyful return to it as 
a queen. How differently she felt in entering 
this fortress as a palace, which had been her 
prison, may be guessed by her actions ; for, 
no sooner had she entered its gates, than she 
dropped upon her knees, and offered up to 
Almighty God her devout thanksgivings for 
her miraculous escape; “like,” as she ex- 
pressed herself, “to that of Daniel from the 
mouths of the lions.” 

Elizabeth was so popular, that her good 
citizens were ever ready to grant her assist- 
ance. ‘There was a dreadful dearth in her 
reign ; but the tumults it occasioned were, with 
a little timely severity, stopped ; and the peace 
of the city remained afterwards unbroken. 
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In the latter and less happy part of her 
reign, the city was put in a complete state of 
guard against the approach of the unfortu- 
nate Earl of Essex, the Queen’s favourite, who 
had merited her displeasure by his misconduct 
in Ireland, which had been magnified by his 
enemies at home. It was reported that he 
was returning with an army to surprise Lon- 
don, and to be avenged upon his enemies: 
thousands of horse and foot soldiers, clothed in 
armour, were brought in from the country, 
and lodged in the suburbs; guards patrolled 
the streets ; chains were drawn across the pub- 
lic roads; lanterns were hung out at night, 
at every man’s door, and kept lighted, under 
pain of death. But these precautions were 
all unnecessary: Essex entered London almost 
alone; as an humble penitent, he came to seek 
pardon from the Queen, who would have re- 
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stored him to favour, if the envious noblemen 
who surrounded her had not made mischief 
between them. 

Driven to acts of desperation, Essex, after 
fortifying his own house, made a sally into the 
city, where he tried to rouse the people by ery- 
ing out, “ For the Queen! For the Queen! A 
plot is laid for my life! Arm, arm, my good 
friends, or you can do me no good!” But, po- 
pular as Essex was, the citizens understood true 
loyalty better than to follow him. The Lord 
Mayor closed the city gates, and set guards. 
Essex was proclaimed a traitor, and forced 
to make an inglorious escape back to his own 
house by water. His defence there was short 
and unsuccessful; and this gallant, generous- 
hearted man, the favourite both of the Queen 
and her people, was confined a prisoner in the 
Tower, tried, and condemned for high treason, 
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and beheaded soon after. He died with a firm 
but penitent spirit, and was still held in such 
regard by the populace, that his executioner 
was beaten as he returned home, and would 
have been murdered if the Sheriffs had not 
interfered. 

James J. made a grand procession from the 
Tower to Westminster. It was intended to 
have taken place at his coronation; but was 
put off i consequence of the ravages of the 
plague within the city. The number that died 
of it the year of his accession was 30,578. 
James hoped to stop the increase of this dread- 
ful evil, by ordering that no new buildings 
should be erected within the city, “ whose 
growth,” he remarked, “ was like that of the 
head of a rickety child, filled with humours, 
which deprived the body of its strength.” 

The same dreadful scourge, returning in the 
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year 1626, prevented Charles I. making his 
ceremonious entry into Westminster from the 
Tower, through the city; nor has the custom 
ever been revived. 

The Tower has since been used chiefly as a 
state prison, a magazine for arms, and other 
minor purposes. 

Numerous have been the state prisoners 
committed to this fortress. One of the last 
was Sir Francis Burdett, who, in the year 1810, 
was committed to it, by order of the House of 
Commons, for a breach of privilege. This po- 
pular member thought fit to resist the warrant 
issued against him, and a great commotion took 
place in consequence. The Guards were called 
out, regiments of soldiers paraded the town, 
the Riot Act was read, and, in consequence of 
the unruly mob proceeding to destroy the 
houses of several noblemen and. gentlemen, 
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whose political tenets they disapproved of, 
some blood was shed in quelling them. 

After several days of resistance on the part 
of Sir Francis, his house was entered, on the 
9th of April, by the police officers, who, with 
the aid of the military, conveyed him through 
the irritated mob to the Tower. Here all had 
been prepared for hostile measures, if needful : 
some pieces of artillery had been removed from 
the ramparts to the entrance gate, and the senti- 
nels were on strict watch. On the entrance of 
Sir Francis, the Tower guns, as is usual on 
such occasions, were let off, and a report was 
set up that they had been fired upon the 
people. The military were in consequence 
assailed with stones, brick-bats, and all the 
petty warfare that a mob could avail itself of; 
and in the conflict about twelve or fourteen 
persons were killed or wounded. On the 21st 
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June, Parliament was prorogued; and as its 
authority then ceased, Sir Francis was liberated. 
A popular cavalcade had been prepared to 
conduct him in triumph from the Tower, 
through the city; but the baronet prudently 
crossed the water in a boat, and went home 
privately, to the great mortification of the 
agitators, who returned with the empty car in 
sullen mood. 

The church of St. Peter stands within the 
walls, and is considered the parish church of 
the Tower. The date of its foundation cannot 
be exactly ascertained, but it was previous to 
the reign of Henry III. who ordered it to be 
repaired. It is plain in its architecture, but 
most sadly interesting, as being the burial 
place of a long list of persons who ended their 
lives on the scaffold, on Tower-hill, or within 
the Tower itself. The good and the guilty are 
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here mingled: many a headless trunk, whose 
sorrows or whose crimes have been recorded, 
have been consigned to these vaults, and their 
dust is now mingled with that of others who 
have died peaceably, and been buried here as 
in their proper parish church. 

The present interest of the Tower consists, 
first, in its Grand Storehouse, a large building 
to the north of the White Tower, constructed 
by the celebrated Gibbons. The lower story 
is occupied with cannon and large field pieces, 
some of which have been taken from the 
French; the upper floor, called the Small 
Armoury, contains a collection of muskets and 
other implements of destruction, sufficient for 
100,000 men. The arms are arranged in a 
curious and tasty manner, to imitate columns, 
with richly gilt cornices, and a dropping star 
of pistols\—The length of this room, added to 
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the beautiful order and arrangement of the 
glittering steel, make it a most imposing 
sight. Various curious devices, formed of 
swords, pistols, muskets, &c. adorn it. At 
the east and west sides of the door, in squares 
of brass hilted hangers, are beautiful repre- 
sentations of a rising and a setting sun. The 
heads of Julius Cesar and Titus Vespasian 
are in the corners. Several Maltese flags and 
colours occupy different parts of the room; 
and here is a small piece of cannon, taken 
from us by the French at Malta, and bravely 
retaken by Captain Foote. The Earl of 
Mar’s shield, the Pretender’s swords of Justice 
and Mercy, and the arms taken from the High- 
land rebels, are interesting trophies. 

The Horse Armoury no one can view without 
lively interest, nor listen to the various won- 
derful tales related by the Warders, who shew 
it, without great amusement. Here are suits 
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of armour of almost every description. Effigies 
of most of our kings, armed cap-d-pié, as large 
as life, on horseback, are ranged side by side, 
beginning with William the Conqueror, and 
ending with George II. 

This assemblage of armed warriors and 
princes has the effect of carrying us back, 
in imagination, first, to the early ages, when 
success depended upon bodily strength; then 
to the middle ages, when his impenetrable 
armour elevated the noble above the peasant. 
It was then that the despotic reign of feu- 
dalism had its sway, and the iron covering of 
the horse and its rider made as marked a dis- 
tinction between the knight and his vassal, 
as if they had been different races of men. 
Gunpowder, as much as civilization, has been 
the great leveller; and courage, not steel, 
can now alone procure both renown and safety 


to the warrior. 
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Among other curiosities exhibited in the 
Horse Armoury, is the model of a piece of 
machinery for making silk thread; .the idea 
of which was brought from Italy by Sir Tho- 
mas Loombe, and first erected at Derby, in 
the reign of George II. The rapidity of its 
movements, which are effected by a single 
water wheel, does. not, however, excite much 
surprise, now that machinery is brought to 
much higher perfection. 

The Spanish Armoury contains trophies 
taken from the Spanish Armada, in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth. They are chiefly instru- 
ments of torture, of most ingenious workman- 
ship, such as thumb screws, iron cravats, spadas 
with poisoned points, &c. &c. 

From these instruments of barbarity, we 
turn with pleasure to a figure of Queen Eliza- 
beth in armour standing near a cream-coloured 
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horse, whose bridle her page is holding with 
one hand, while with the other he supports 
her helmet, which is adorned with a plume of 
white feathers. The page is clad in the rich 
costume of the time; and the Queen herself 
has a corselet of armour, with a satin petti- 
coat richly studded with jewels, over which is 
thrown her crimson robe, laced and fringed 
with gold. She is supposed to have just 
alighted at Tilbury Fort; and preparing to 
review the fleet and troops assembled there to 
repulse the Spaniards, if they had made their 
way up the Thames. The whole group stands 
beneath a canopy. 

The Volunteer and Sea Armoury, together 
with the Royal Menagerie, and the Ordnance 
Office, a very extensive establishment, are like- 
wise within the precincts of the Tower ; nor 
must the Regalia, or Crown Jewel Office, be 
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omitted. Here you may have a peep at the 
splendours of royalty : you may see the impe- 
rial crown, which is worn by our kings at their 
coronation ; it is beset with diamonds, the 
largest of which is called the Pitt Diamond, with 
rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and pearls. The 
gold orb, placed in the right hand of the king 
before he is crowned; the golden sceptre, 
whose cross is quite covered with precious 
stones; the sceptre, with the dove perched on 
a small cross of diamonds and jewels ; St. Ed- 
ward’s staff of beaten gold, which is carried 
before the king; the rich salt-cellar of state, 
used only at a coronation dinner; the sword 
of mercy, without point, borne before the king 
on the same occasion ; the silver font used at 
royal christenings ; the ampulla, or eagle of 
gold, which holds the holy oil, and the golden 
spoon, which receives from the eagle’s beak the 
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oil with which the archbishop anoints.the head 
of the new king. Various are the legends con- 
cerning this holy eagle, which is said to have 
been given to Thomas a Becket by the Virgin 
Mary, who supplied it with a rich treasure of 
oil, sufficient to anoint all future pious and 
prosperous kings. Notwithstanding this legend, 
the eagle requires a fresh supply of oil for 
every coronation. 

The crown jewels are said to be worth two 
millions of money. The room is very small 
which contains these tempting articles, which 
are allowed to be seen, not touched; an iron 
railing separates them from the spectators, 
who are locked in before they are allowed even 
to take a peep. This precaution was adopted 
in consequence of the atrocious attempt by 
Colonel Blood, in the reign of Charles II. So 
lately, indeed, as the year 1815, a poor maniac 
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woman made a nearly similar attack upon the 
crown. 

Among the numerous bulwarks of this fort, 
we meet with the Lions’ Tower, built by Henry 
I. and now used as a menagerie ; the Middle 
Tower ; the Bloody Tower, in which it is sup- 
posed Edward V. and his brother were smo- 
thered ; Beauchamp Tower, in which many 
illustrious state prisoners have been confined ; 
Wakefield Tower, so called from its having 
been the prison of those taken at the battle of 
Wakefield, between the houses of York and 
Lancaster. 

Many parts of the citadel have been recently 
repaired; and the ditch is now undergoing a 
thorough cleansing. The whole is under the 
government of a Constable, or Chief Governor, 
who has under him a Lieutenant and Deputy- 
lieutenant, commonly called the Governor, be- 
sides many inferior officers. 
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The usual gloom which pervades the walls 
of this fortress was dispelled on the occasion of 
the present king’s visit to the Tower, where his 
Majesty, accompanied by our gracious Queen, 
and many members of the royal family, re- 
viewed the troops within its quadrangle. The 
scene was truly brilliant and imposing, when 
the fine horses, drawing their Majesties’ state 
carriages, came ambling over the hill into the 
quadrangle, around which the soldiers were 
drawn up. Every building around was lined 
with ladies in their best attire; the band struck 
up the national air, and the imperial flag floated 
on the centre of this long-deserted scene of 
ancient pageantry and royal splendour. 
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TuesE are at Blackwall, a place noted for 
its ship yards: they were opened in 1806. 
The largest dock is capable of receiving twenty- 
eight East-Indiamen, and fifty or sixty smaller 
vessels. They extend over nearly thirty acres 
of ground; the dock for loading inwards is 
1410 feet long, 500 feet broad ; that for load- 
ing outwards, is 780 feet long, 520 wide ; the 
entrance basin takes up two acres and three 
quarters. ‘The warehouses around the docks 
are but few in number, as the Company possess 
immense magazines in the city, which are con- 
nected with the docks by means of a grand 
road, jomed to the Commercial Road. The 
principal entrance to the East-India Docks is 
at Poplar; and new life has been given to all 
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that neighbourhood,—houses have sprung up, 
which are occupied by persons employed at 
the docks; and a line of building now almost 
connects it with the skirts of London. 

As soon as the East-India fleet arrives, the 
goods are transported by hundreds of waggons 
to the different warehouses in the Minories, 
Gravel-lane, &c. The repository for tea, which 
is in Crutched Friars, is an oblong building 250 
feet in length, by 160 in breadth; the entrance 
is through an archway. The multitude of 
persons employed in each of the Company’s 
warehouses gives an idea of the business going 
on. The regulations to preserve the goods 
from plunder are excellent: all the labourers 
are disciplined and trained to arms ; they form 
three regiments, and have double pay when on 
duty: they have a fund for the sick and aged; 
so that the East-India trade in London may be 
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said to provide for the comforts of thousands 
of work people and labourers. At Poplar, the 
Company has an almshouse with a chapel and 
minister. 

The goods are brought to sale as quickly as 
possible: wool, indigo, mace, nutmeg, &c. are 
sold by the pound; and there is an allowance 
of tret, or four pounds on every 104. 

Coffee, camphor, elephants’ teeth, &c. are 
sold by the hundred weight ; calicoes and mus- 
lins by the piece. ; 

Besides the Company’s docks at Blackwall, 
there is a private dock, belonging to J. Perry, 
Esq. It is the largest private dock in Europe; 
the waters and embankment comprising nearly 
nineteen acres. On the south quay, are large 
cranes for landing guns, anchors, and heavy 
stores. On the east quay, the blubber from 
Greenland ships is landed; and coppers for 
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boiling it, together with large warehouses for 
the oil and whalebone, are at hand. 

On the western quay, is an extensive building 
for laying up sails and rigging; and a curious 
piece of machinery, for masting and dismasting 
ships, which spares much dangerous labour. 
The “ Lord Macartney” Indiaman was the 
first ship masted by it, in 1791. Its whole 
complement of masts, and the bowsprit, were 
raised and fixed in forty-three hours, by half the 
number of hands usually employed two days in 
the same service. At each end of the north 
bank, houses are erected for the watchmen, 
who have the care of the ships in the docks 
night and day, with cook rooms for the sailors, 
to prevent the necessity of their making fires 
on board the ships while in dock. The basins 
without the dock-gate are so constructed, that 
ships may be laid upon the stocks and exa- 
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mined, without the necessity of being put into 
a dry dock, by which much expense is saved. 
These and the West-India Docks, at Lime- 
house, have been found quite essential for the 
preservation of the valuable merchandise con- 
tained in the ships. A Marine Police was 
established in 1798; previous to which, rob- 
beries were committed with very little chance 
of detection. The companies of spoilers as- 
sumed various shapes and forms, each having 
as many heads asahydra. There were—River 
Pirates, a desperate set, who plundered at 
night unprotected ships and craft. The fol- 
lowing fact affords an instance of their bold- 
ness: an American vessel, lying off the shore, 
was boarded in the night by a gang of pirates : 
they actually weighed the anchor, put if into 
their boat, with a completely new cable, and 
got clear off. The captain, hearing a noise, 
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came upon deck just as they were going; but, 
nothing daunted, they rowed away with their 
booty, in his very presence; impudently tell- 
ing him they had taken away his anchor and 
cable, and wishing him good night. 

Night plunderers consisted of robbers, who 
got connected with the watchmen of lighters 
and other vessels, and, by the connivance of 
these unworthy guardians, boarded the craft 
and conveyed away, in small boats, all the loose 
merchandise they could pick up. 

Light horsemen consisted of nightly gangs, 
connected with the mates of West-Indiamen, 
and Revenue officers:—they opened hogs- 
heads of sugar, and plundered on a grand scale. 

Heavy horsemen was a name given to work- 
men, whose under waistcoats were so made as 
to receive and conceal light goods, such as 
ginger, cocoa, coffee, &Xc. 
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Gauze lightermen were those who received 
stolen goods from the ships they were 
lightering. 

Mud larks played a smaller game: they 
would prowl about, at low water, beside a West- 
Indiaman, and receive stolen goods in small 
bags. 

Scupple hunters were those who went to 
wharfs and quays, where goods were discharg- 
ing, and, under pretence of wanting a job, 
would take advantage of the confusion to pick 
up all they could get. 

In fact, there was not a single article im- 
ported into, or exported out of London, but 
was subject to extensive depredations; but 
since the establishment of the Marine Police, 
comparatively few robberies take place. 
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TueEsE Docks, situated across the neck of a 
peninsula, called the Isle of Dogs, formed by 
an abrupt bend in the Thames, between Lime- 
house and Blackwall, were begun in 1800, and 
completed in 1805. They consist of two 
docks: the Northern, opened in 1802, for un- 
loading ships arriving from the West Indies ; 
and the Southern, opened in 1805, for loading 
outward-bound ships. The former, which con- 
tains thirty acres, is 2600 feet in length, by 
510 in breadth, with a depth of 29 feet, and 
capable of accommodating three hundred West- 
Indiamen; the latter, which contains twenty- 
four acres, is of the same depth and length, 
and 400 feet in breadth; and will hold upwards 
of two hundred ships of the same description. 
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Both Docks are surrounded with extensive 
ranges of warehouses, capable of accommo- 
dating the whole West-India trade; in these 
the goods are lodged till the duty is paid. 

Although these docks have occasioned a 
very important branch of the commerce to be 
removed to a considerable distance from the 
metropolis, the advantages to the port of 
London are very great. The West-India trade 
generally arrives in fleets; and their arrival 
formerly occasioned a vast deal of crowding, 
confusion, and damage, in the river, which is 
now happily got rid of. 

Southward of the West-India Docks is a 
canal, cut straight across the Isle of Dogs, to 
save the circuitous passage by Deptford and 
Greenwich; but this is not generally used, on 
account of the toll exacted from all vessels 
passing through it; and the delay occasioned 
in passing the locks at each end. 
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THESE are at Wapping, which may be called 
“the Port of London.” Formerly, the hamlet 
and neighbourhood of Wapping were one great 
marsh, covered at high tides with the water of 
the Thames. Being drained, it was called 
Wapping Wash, and was defended from the 
river by walls, or dykes. Within the last 
thirty years, much of Wapping has been exca- 
vated, for the construction of the London Docks, 
which were made to secure vessels from acci- 
dents, and their cargoes from depredations. 
They are situated between Ratcliffe-Highway 
and the Thames, and are enclosed by brick 
walls, lined with warehouses. The original 
dock, called St. George's, covers about twenty 
acres, and will hold five hundred ships ; it is in 
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length 1262 feet, and in breadth 699 feet. 
Since this was completed, another, called the 
New or Shadwell Dock, having a communica- 
tion with the former, has been made, and 
covers about fourteen acres. The entrance to 
these docks is by three basins, which will hold 
a great number of small vessels; and the inlets 
from these into the Thames are at Old Her- 
mitage Dock, Old Wapping Dock, and Old 
Shadwell Dock. The great trade of the com- 
pany to whom these docks belong, consists in 
the general traffic of the port; and they hold 
an immense capital. 

The warehouses are very extensive: those 
for the reception of tobacco alone measure up- 
wards of 1000 feet in length, and cover four 
acres of ground; they consist of ground-floors 
and vaults, which are stored with wines. 

These Docks were opened on the 31st of 
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January, 1805; most of the State Ministers 
were present. A vessel from Oporto, called 
the London Packet, laden with wine, and de- 
corated with the colours of different trading 
nations, early in the forenoon, entered the 
Dock from the basin, amidst the shouts of the 
multitude; the Dock-master conducted it safe- 
ly across the entrance basin, into the South 
Dock, at the north-east corner of which she 
was moored, in order to unload her cargo. 
A grand collation was prepared for the com- 
pany in two of the warehouses. 


WAPPING. 


Tuts place deserves to be remembered, as 
having been the abode of.a singular character. 
This was Mr. Daniel Day, a block-maker ; he 
possessed a small estate in Essex, not far dis- 
tant from the large oak, called Fauirlop Oak, 
and was the cause of the famous fair which, 
ever since his time, has been held around that 
tree, or on the spot where it grew; for, with- 
in these few years, the oak, which was very 
much decayed, has been grubbed up, and ve- 
neers from its root afford a beautiful covering 
to the pulpit of St. Pancras new church. 

It was Day’s habit, on the first Friday in 
July, to invite all his neighbours to meet him 
beneath the shade of this oak, where he re- 
galed them with a dinner of beans and bacon. 
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The fame of so agreeable a féte champétre soon 
spread abroad: numbers of people, chiefly 
from Wapping, assembled to look on, or to 
partake. The hospitable founder of the bean- 
feast increased his liberality in proportion to 
the numbers assembled; and several sacks of 
beans, with a due portion of bacon, were pro- 
vided and distributed from the Fairlop oak ; 
the decayed trunk of which was blown down 
in February 1820. Some few years before 
his death, the conviviality of the day was 
increased, by some of the pump and_block- 
makers of Wapping, who paid their visit to 
the fair in a canoe, made, like Robinson 
Crusoe’s, of one entire piece of fir. Covered 
by an awning, this boat was put upon a coach 
carriage and drawn by six horses, adorned 
with ribbons and garlands. A band of music 
was in the boat, a more splendid one has since 
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been built with three masts, rigged like a ship, 
with gilt anchors, and a figure head of Daniel 
Day. A few years before his death, a storm 
tore a limb from his favourite oak, and Mr. 
Day had his coffin made of it. He died at 
eighty-four years of age. His body was, at 
his own request, conveyed by water to Bark- 
ing, attended by six journeymen block-makers, 
to each of whom he left a guinea and a new 
leather apron. 


THE MINT. 


In this building, situate on Tower-hill, all 
the coinage of the kingdom is performed. It 
is a handsome stone edifice, in the pure Gre- 
cian style, and particularly well adapted to 
the business for which it was intended. Here 
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are steam engines, and all those mechanical 
contrivances, which for a time were only to be 
found at Soho, near Birmingham; here gold 
and silver, which but a moment before appeared 
but solid shapeless lumps, are suddenly trans- 
formed into bright and shining heaps of mo- 
ney. Itis impossible to describe the various 
modes of process : a personal inspection alone 
can convey any adequate idea of them. The 
_ machinery is the invention of the ingenious 
~ and scientific James Watt, LL.D. 
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Aone the banks of the Thames, between 
the Tower and Wapping, stood the great 
Breweries, called in ancient maps the Bere 
Houses. A little to the westward stood St. 
Katharine’s ancient and beautiful church. It 
belonged to an old hospital, founded by Ma- 
tilda, King Stephen’s consort. Both church 
and hospital have recently been removed to 
Regent’s Park, to make room for the new docks 
constructed on their site. The church is col- 
legiate ; and the hospital, or almshouse, the 
patronage of which is vested in the Queen of 
England, has a master, three brethren with 
40/. each, three sisters who have 20/. each, and 
ten beadswomen who have 8/. per annum each, 
besides six poor scholars. 
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Various are the privileges attached to St. 
Katharine’s, confirmed by successive monarchs, 
and the appointment of the master is consi- 
dered one of the richest endowments in the 
gift of the Queen. The business of the esta- 
blishment is transacted by the master, brethren, 
and sisters. 

The new dock, formed at St. Katharine’s, was 
begun in 1825, and opened in October 1828 ; 
it occupies twenty-one acres, and can accom- 
modate 125 ships. The steam packets for 
Gravesend, Margate, and other places, have 
here a wharf, and likewise another at London 


Bridge. 
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THE CUSTOM HOUSE. 


In 1385, aCustom House was built, near the 
Tower, by Churchman, Sheriff of London; but 
long before, as well as after this period, the 
customs were collected in different parts of the 
city, in a very irregular manner. This: was a 
great loss to the Treasury, which Queen Eliza- 
beth sought to prevent, by building a more 
capacious Custom House, in 1559, on the site 
of Sheriff Churchman’s. This was destroy- 
ed by the great fire in 1666: and. another, 
built on the same spot, by Sir Christopher 
Wren, shared a similar fate in 1718; it was 
rebuilt the same year, and again burned down 
in 1814. 

The cause of the last calamity was unknown ; 
but previous to its occurrence, the Government 
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had determined upon building a new Custom 
House, a little to the eastward of the former ; 
and the first stone of this edifice had been 
laid on the 25th October, 1813, by the Earl of 
Liverpool, then First Lord of the Treasury, 
attended by some of his colleagues in the ad- 
ministration, and the Commissioners of the 
Board of Customs. ‘The building, designed by 
Mr. Laing, was opened for public business on 
the 12th May, 1817, and was deservedly ranked 
among the most celebrated public edifices of 
the metropolis. It was built of brick, except 
the side facing the Thames, which was of stone. 
Beautiful, however, as was the building, its 
durability was evanescent. Its foundation had 
been laid in a sandy soil, without due attention 
to the stability of the piles by which they were 
to be supported; and on the 26th of January 
1825, the Long Room sank into the cellarage, 
Q 
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and drew a large portion of the whole pile 
into ruins. It was rebuilt in 1829, and is now 
a less elegant, but, it may be hoped, a more 
substantial edifice than before. 

Here all articles of importation are taxed, 
and yield immense returns to government. In 
the year 1590, in the reign of Elizabeth, the 
customs and subsidies in the port of London, 
inwards, were let to farm for 20,000/. per an- 
num ; but it was discovered that they amount- 
ed to 30,309/. so that her Majesty lost every 
year 10,309/. Since that time, commerce has 
so much increased, that the returns to govern- 
ment, in the year 1797, were nearly four mil- 
lions sterling; from which they have progres- 
sively risen to upwards of sivteen and a half 
millions, the sunt they produced in the year 
ending 5th April, 1831. 
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BILLINGSGATE. 


From this celebrated market, all London is 
supplied with fish. The origin of the word is 
not exactly known; but it is probable that the 
gate which stood here, when London had walls 
on its south side, was named after some ancient 
owner of the quay adjoining. However this 
may be, Billingsgate did not become a fish- 
market till the time of William III. though it 
had long been a harbour for vessels arriving 
with salt, onions, oranges, lemons, &c. Cher- 
ries also are brought hither from Kent; and 
it is likewise the station for Gravesend and 
Margate sailing hoys, which, before the intro- 
duction of steam boats, made Billingsgate a 
place of great resort for the votaries of aquatic 


pleasure. 
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Billingsgate is principally supplied by fishing 
smacks and boats, coming from the sea up the 
river Thames, and partly with fresh fish by 
land carriage from every distance within the 
limits of England, and part of Wales. About 
14,500 boats of cod and other sea fish are 
annually brought to this market, exclusive of 
mackerel. Fresh water fish do not abound, 
except eels, which are freely sold in London, 
The salmon is brought from Berwick and other 
northern fisheries, packed in ice and boxes. 
The market is held daily. 


EXCISE OFFICE. 


Tue Excise Office, in Broad-street, is a large, 
elegant stone building, with an arched entrance 
in the centre, which leads into a wide court, 
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where is another building of brick nearly as 
large as the outer one. The outer building 
stands upon the site of ten almshouses, founded 
by Sir Thomas Gresham in 1575; and the 
inner one occupies the ground on which stood 
Gresham College. 

From the centre of both these buildings are 
long passages and staircases to the galleries, in 
which are numerous offices for the commission- 
ers and clerks appointed to collect the excise, 
or tax upon articles of home consumption. 

This is the chief excise office in England: 
the business is managed by nine commissioners, 
who receive the duties on ale, beer, and spirits ; 
on tea, coffee, and chocolate; on malt, hops, 
tobacco, soap, starch, candles, paper, vellum, 
parchment, &c. 

Before these commissioners, all cases of 
seizure for frauds in the several branches of 
the excise revenue, are tried. 
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Besides these commissioners, there are almost 
numberless officers, called excisemen, dispersed, 
in various divisions, throughout the kingdom, 
to prevent losses to the revenue. 

The Excise Office is open for the transac- 
tion of business from nine in the forenoon till 
three in the afternoon. 


LONDON BRIDGE. 


THE origin of this building, as well as the 
date of the first bridge over the Thames, is 
obscure. It is supposed to have existed in 
Saxon times. There is a story told of Old 
John Overs, the rich ferryman at this place, 
who lost his life from his covetousness, and 
whose wealthy daughter, named Mary, built 
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the church of St. Mary Overs, in Southwark, 
and founded a house for a religious sisterhood, 
to whom she bequeathed the profits and over- 
sight of the ferry. This house was afterwards 
converted into a college of priests: they built 
a bridge of timber across the river, in the reign 
of Ethelred II. between the years 993 and 
1016. In 1136, this bridge was much damaged 
by a great fire, which began near London stone, 
and burned to Aldgate eastward, to St. Paul’s 
westward. The bridge was repaired, and stood 
till 1163, when Peter, curate of Colechurch, 
again repaired, or rather rebuilt, it of timber. 
A few years afterwards, in 1176, the same Peter 
began to build a stone bridge a little to the 
west of the timber one. A tax upon wool 
partly furnished the means; and hence the 
saying, that “ London Bridge was built upon 
wool-packs.” It was 33 years in the building, 
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during which time the waters of the Thames 
were turned into a channel, cut from Battersea 
to Rotherhithe, to enable the workmen to lay 
the foundation, and carry on their building. 
After its completion, the remains of its founder, 
Peter, (who had died four years before,) were 
buried in a chapel, which stood on the centre 
pier. 

Upon this bridge were erected houses and 
shops, which overhung the bridge behind, and 
in front were connected by large timber arches, 
which crossed the street and gave it a very 
cumbrous appearance. In 1212, a conflagra- 
tion broke out in Southwark, and communi- 
cated with the bridge, when, through fire and 
shipwreck, about 3000 persons perished. After 
that melancholy event, the gates and towers 
only remained for some years. At this period 
there was a drawbridge in one of the arches, 
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which was raised for the passing of vessels to 
and from Queenhithe, then the principal wharf 
of the city. 

In the severe winter of 1282, five of the 
arches were borne down by the ice, and the 
bridge was so much injured, that people were 
afraid to pass over it. A collection was there- 
fore made for repairing it. In 1305, the head 
of the brave Sir William Wallace was fixed 
upon a pole on its northern tower, being the 
first of many disgraceful exhibitions of this 
nature. 

In 1395, a grand justing took place upon the 
bridge, between David Earl of Crawford, of 
Scotland, and Lord Wells, of England, which, 
after three days’ combat, terminated in favour 
of the former. From this circumstance, we 
may conclude that the houses on the bridge 
had not been rebuilt. 
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When Richard II. and his /ttle Queen,* 
Isabella of France, made their public entry 
into London, in 1396, the bridge was so throng- 
ed with spectators, that nine persons, among 
whom was the prior of Tiptree, in Essex, were 
crushed to death. 

In 1416, the citizens had a grand pageant on 
London Bridge, when they went to receive 
Henry V. after his return from the battle of 
Azincourt. 

This bridge was also, in 1450, the scene of 
conflict between Sir Matthew Gough and his 
brave citizens, on one side, and the rebel, Jack 
Cade, and his followers, on the other. 

The drawbridge was cut away, in Fe- 
bruary 1553-4, to stop the entrance of Sir 
Thomas Wyat into the city, during his insur- 


* Isabella was at this time only eight years old; and 
hence the appellation of “ little” was applied to her. 
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rection against Queen Mary. It was rebuilt 
in 1579; and the heads of those who had been 
executed for high treason, and which had stood 
upon the old tower, were put upon the Trai- 
tors’ Gate at the Southwark end. Thirty 
heads have been counted there at one time, a 
proof of the inhumanity of our ancestors under 
Elizabeth. 

It was in Elizabeth’s reign, that the bridge 
was again adorned with stately houses, built 
upon both sides, and inhabited by wealthy 
citizens. It might be called a little city, for it 
was shut up by gates at either end: the houses 
met at the tops, so as to form an arcade over 
the road ; and in the piers large and convenient 
vaults and cellars were constructed. 

In 1633, forty-three of the houses were burnt 
down, owing to the carelessness of a maid-ser- 
vant; they lay unbuilt for many years, and 
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boards were put up to prevent the passengers 
from falling into the river. At length they 
were rebuilt, but only to be consumed again 
by the great fire of 1666. In the course of 
the next twenty years, they were again erected. 
Among other eminent characters, who once 
resided on this bridge, we may mention Hans 
Holbein, the celebrated painter, and John 
Bunyan, author of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
In the middle of the last century, after 
Westminster Bridge had been built, the Lon- 
don Bridge was in so ruinous a state, that it 
was deemed necessary to remove all the houses, 
and to give the bridge a thorough repair. This 
took place in 1756, when the two middle arches 
were thrown into one; and the chapel, which 
had stood upon the central pier, and at one 
time had four chaplains attached to it, was 
taken down: so firmly had this building been 
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cemented, that it was not demolished without 
great difficulty. At the same time, the sides 
of the bridge were secured by a stone balus- 
trade ; the footpaths were laid with flags, and 
the roadway pitched with stones. 

Except the ancient chapel, there was no 
building upon the old bridge so remarkable as 
Nonsuch House, a wooden fabric, constructed 
first in Holland, and brought over to England. 
It was only fastened together with wooden pegs, 
without a single nail; yet it was four stories 
high, and at each corner had a square tower. 

Such has London Bridge remained since 
the alterations just described were finished, in 
1760. Its day is now over; for another bridge 
close by it was opened on the Ist of August, 1831. 
The old one will be taken down, and consigned 
to oblivion, or remembered only in the historic 
page—the inevitable fate of all human deeds. 
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The first stone of the new London Bridge 
was laid in June, 1825, by John Garret, Esq. 
Lord Mayor, in presence of the late Duke of 
York, and many other eminent characters. 

Its architecture is simple, and suited to the 
boldness of the arches, which are semi-ellipti- 
cal, and five in number. The span of the 
centre arch is 150 feet; of the second and 
fourth arches, 140 feet ; and of the land arches, 
130. The piers have plain rectangular but- 
tresses; and the whole aspect of the bridge is 
noble and majestic. 

The exterior is built of three different kinds 
of granite: the eastern side is of purple Aber- 
deen; the western, of light grey Devonshire 
Haytor ; and the arch stones are composed of 
both these, united with the red brown granite of 
Peterhead. ‘These stones, after being roughly 
shaped at the quarries, were wrought at the 
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Isle of Dogs, and finally fitted and finished on 
the bridge. The foundations of the piers are 
on piles, chiefly beech, pointed with iron. In 
laying the foundations for this bridge, which 
was done in immense coffer-dams, some very 
curious coins and pieces were found—Saxon, 
Danish, and English, of different reigns. Other 
curiosities, too, were discovered, which have 
been deposited in the British Museum. 

The approaches to this bridge are truly 
grand; a superb stone arch, of the Doric order, 
crosses Thames-street, to prevent the collision 
of carriages going in cross directions: such as 
are to go over the bridge will pass above those 
which are moving in the direction of the river. 
And on the south side are arches, more stu- 
pendous, to afford a similar convenience. 
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BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE. 


Tue first stone of this bridge was laid by 
the Lord Mayor on the last day of October, 
1760; and, according to an inscription upon 
a plate of pure tin, placed under the stone, 
it was to have been called Pitts Bridge, in 
honour of William Pitt, afterwards Earl of 
Chatham, as a testimony of the esteem of 
the citizens; its locality, however, prevailed 
over this design, and it obtained a name from 
the district from which it leads, and which 
was itself named, from a celebrated convent 
of Black Friars that stood there in ancient 
times. 

This bridge, designed by Mr. Robert Mylne, 
was the spirited work of the Common Coun- 
cil, who undertook it in the midst of an ex- 
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pensive war, for the public accommodation, as 
well as an ornament, of the City. 

It was finished in 1771; and is built en- 
tirely of stone, with nine elliptical arches. 
Though the bridge is low, the openings for 
navigation are spacious. From wharf to wharf, 
the length is 995 feet; the central arch being 
100 feet wide. The carriage road is 28 feet 
in breadth; and the raised footpaths are seven 
feet on each side. 

Over each pier is a recess, supported by two 
Tonic pillars and pilasters; and at each ex- 
tremity are stairs, leading to the water. The 
view of the city from the centre arch, is very 
commanding: St. Paul’s Cathedral is here 
seen to greater advantage than elsewhere; in 
addition to which, the Monument and the 
Tower, on one side, Somerset House and West- 
minster Abbey, on the other, are among the 
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prominent objects, which gratify the beholder’s 
eye. 

The number of passengers daily passing 
over Blackfriars Bridge has been estimated at 
61,069; besides waggons, drays, coaches, gigs, 
and horses. 


SOUTHWARK BRIDGE. 


Tuis Bridge, which is of recent construc- 
tion, is formed of three cast iron arches, rest- 
ing upon massive stone piers. It was begun in 
September, 1814, under the direction of Mr. 
Rennie, and completed in March, 1819, at ar 
expense of 800,000/. including the avenues. 

The central arch is 240 feet in span, and the 
two side arches are 210 each, with 43 feet clea: 
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opening above low-water mark. The total 
weight of iron used in this bridge exceeds 
5308 tons; yet the parts were constructed 
with so much accuracy, that when the center- 
ings of the middle arch were removed, it 
settled, or sunk, no more than one inch seven- 
eighths at the vertex. 


THE THAMES TUNNEL. 


Tus Tunnel, of which the object was to 
effect a road beneath the Thames, from Ro- 
therhithe to the opposite shore, is one of the 
most stupendous and bold undertakings that 
man ever attempted. The estimated cost of 
this undertaking was 200,000/.; but so much 
greater did the expense prove than had been 
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calculated, that, in a very short time, the ca- 
pital, which had been raised by subscriptions, 
was all expended; and subsequent disasters, 
added to lapse of time, seem to have put a pe- 
riod to the scheme. 

On the 1st of March, 1825, the foundation 
stone of this singular undertaking was laid ; 
and for about two years the work went on with- 
out interruption; but, in May, 1827, the work- 
men came to a bed of sand, which, giving way, 
let the superincumbent water into the excava- 
tion; fortunately, this occurred when the work- 
people were away, or the loss of life must have 
been serious. This accident was repaired, 
and the operations went on till January, 1828, 
when the earth gave way a second time; and 
six men, out of about 130, who were then at 
work, were drowned. Mr. Brunel, jun. the 
engineer, escaped with difficulty. This irrup~ 
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tion also was overcome, as the former had 
been; and the labours of the engineers had 
succeeded so far as to have completed a tunnel 
extending 600 feet from the south side under 
the river, when it was discovered that the 
company’s finances had failed, and the public 
attention had been so drawn off in pursuit of 
other speculations, that there was no disposi- 
tion to make farther advances of money. A 
brick wall has been built at the farther extremity 
ofthe Tunnel; and the interior is nearly as free 
from water as before the accident. The work- 
men have all been discharged, except a few, 
who remain to shew the works to visitors, of 
whom great numbers daily resort hither. 

If money could be raised, the working would 
be recommenced on the opposite side of the 
river. When the excavation approached the 
centre, a wall would be built to secure what 
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was done, whilst a communication would be 
made by means of a coffer dam. 

Several applications have been made to go- 
vernment for pecuniary assistance; but the 
necessities of the state have hitherto rendered 
them abortive; and this singularly stupendous 
work seems destined to remain an unfinished 
monument of human ingenuity. 
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ABERCROMBIE, Sir R. his monument in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, 36. 

Aldermen of London, 6. 

Anne Boleyn, married to Henry VIII.179. Royal caval- 
cade to escort her to the Tower, 180. Pageants, 181. 
Her death, 182. 

Aquatic depredators, 210. 

Arthur, Prince, son of Henry VII. 179. 


Bank of England, 133. Its rise and progress, 133. Its - 
system, 134, Description of the building, 136. The 
Drawing Office, 1389. The Clock, 139. The Court 
Room, and Committee Room, 140. The Governors’ 
Room, 140. Rotunda, 142. Stock Offices, 142. 
Printing Office, 143. 

Barlow, Duke of Shoreditch, 105. 

Barry, the Painter, 47. ab 

Bartholomew Fair, 100. Ceremony of proclaiming, 104. 

Beckford, Mr. his monument in Guildhall, 120. 

Bible, the first English edition of, burned at Paul’s Cross, 
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Billinsgate, 227. Its fish market, 228. 

Blackfriars’ Bridge, 240. 
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Blood’s attempt upon the crown, 203. 

Bourn, Chaplain to Bishop Bonner, 54. 

Bourse, an ancient name for the Exchange, 126. 

Boy Bishop, and his annual Sermon, 14. 

Boydell, Alderman, his portrait in Guildhall, 125. 

Bridewell Hospital, 88. 

Burdett, Sir Francis, his committal to the Tower, 194. 

-Cade, see Jack Cade. 

Camden, Lord, his portrait in Guildhall, 122. 

Cargoes annually brought to the port of London, 8. 

Chamberlain of London, 7. 

Charity Children’s anniversary at St. Paul’s, 47. 

Charles II. 128. 

Charter House, 106. Its name, 106. History, 106. 
Purchased and endowed by Thomas Sutton, 108. Go- 
vernment, 109. The Chapel, 110. The Library, 111. 
Court Room, 111. Governors’ Room, 112. The Hall, 
112. The School, 112. The Gardens, 112. 

Chatham, Lord, his monument in Guildhall, 121. 

Chester, Sir William, a benefactor to Christ’s Hospital, 91. 

Christ Church, Newgate-street, 90. 

Christ’s Hospital, 86. Chartered by Edward VI. 88. 
Opened for the reception of poor fatherless children, 
88. Dress of the children, 89. Mathematicai School, 
90. Writing School, 90. Grammar School, 91. Play- 
ground, 91. New Hall, 91. Public suppers, 93. Plan 
ofeducation, 94. University exhibitions, 95. Govern- 
ment, 95. Portraits, 95. 


“ City,” explanation of the term as applied to the metro- 
polis, 1. 
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Clayton, Sir Robert, a benefactor to Christ’s Hospital, 91. 

Clergy, Children of the, their anniversary at St. Paul’s, 
48. 

Colet, Dean, founder of St. Paul’s School, 56. Biogra- 
phical sketch of, 57. His death, 62. 

Collingwood, Lord, his tomb, 39. 

Commerce of London, 8. 

Common Council of London, 7. 

Common Council Chamber, 124. 

Common Prayer, new service of the, first performed, 15. 

Copley’s painting of the Siege of Gibraltar, 124. 

Cornwallis, Marquis, his portrait in the India House, 146. 

Court of King’s Bench, Guildhall, 124. 

Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire, 189. 

Cromwell, Lord, beheaded, 182. 

Custom House, 224. Various conflagrations of, 224. 
Description of the late, 225. Its fall, 225. Present 
structure, 226. Progressive increase of duties received 
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Day, Daniel, founder of Fairlop Fair, 218. 
Depredators on the river Thames, 210. 


Eagle, the Holy, legend of, 203. 

East-India Docks, 206. Dimensions, 206. Regula- 
tions, 207. 

East-India House, 143. The portico, 143. Its archi- 
tecture, 144. Grand Court Room, 145. Sale Room, 
146. Portraits, 146. Library, 147. Museum, 148. 
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Edward IV. strengthens the Tower, 175. 

Edward V. and his brother confined in the Tower, 176. 
Their deaths, 177. ; 
Edward VI. incorporates the hospitals of Christ, Bride- 

well, and St. Thomas, 88. 

Elizabeth, Princess, confined in the Tower by her sister, 
Mary I. 189. Her entrance into that fortress, on 
becoming Queen, 190. Her popularity, 190. Essex’s 
revolt, 191. 

Elizabeth, Queen, her visit to the Royal Exchange, 127. 

Essex, Earl of, 55. His revolt, 191. Death, 193. 

Excise Office, 228. 

Exports and Imports of London, 9, 226. 

Fairlop Fair, its origin, 218. 

Farringdon Market, 77. 

Fire of London, in 1666, account of, 153. Beneficial, in 
its results, to the metropolis, 167. 

Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, beheaded, 182. 

Fleet Market, 77. 

Gascoigne, Sir Crispe, 113. 

Grace, Rood of, exposed, 53. 

Gresham, Sir Thomas, founder of the Royal Exchange, 
126. His statue, 129. His lectures, 132. 

Grey Friars, 86. 

Guildhall, 116. The hustings, 117. Gog and Magog, 
117. Portraits of Judges, 119. Monuments, 120. 
Lord Mayor’s Court, 123. Court of King’s Bench, 124. 
Common Council Chamber, 124, Copley’s painting of 
the Siege of Gibraltar, 124. 
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Hale, Sir Matthew, his portrait in Guildhall, 122. 

Hastings, Lord, beheaded, 176. 

Hastings, Mr. ‘Warren; his portrait in the India House, 
146. 

Henry I. founded the Lions’ Tower, 204. 

Henry III. presiding at a Folkmote at Paul’s Cross, 49. 
Taking refuge from the barons in the Tower, 173. 

Henry V. his reception by the citizens, after the battle of 
Azincourt, 234. 

Henry VI. taken prisoner to the Tower, 175. His death, 
176. 

Henry VII. 178. Holds a just and tournay in the 
Tower, 179. 

Henry VIII. gives the church of Grey Friars and St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital to the Mayor of London, 87. 
Creates a Duke of Shoreditch, 105. 

Henry VIII. and the Pope, 53. 

Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, 179. 

Houghton, Prior, 106. 

Howard, the philanthropist, his monument in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, 31. Sketch of his life, 32. 

Hubert’s confession relative to the origin of the fire of 
London, 164. 


Imports and exports of London, 9, 226. 
Isle of Dogs, 214. 


Jack Cade’s rebellion, 174, 234, 

James I. the last king who attended preaching at Paul’s 
Cross, 55. His procession from the Tower to Westmin- 
ster, 193. Ravages of the plague in his reign, 193. 
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James Duke of York, 128. 

Jane Grey proclaimed Queen, 184. Beheaded, 189. 

John besieged by the Barons in the Tower, and obliged to 
grant the Magna Charta, 173. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, his monument in St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral, 35. 

Jones, Sir William, his monument in St. Paul’s cathedral, 
85. Biographical notice of him, 36. 


Katharine of Arragon, 179. 
Katharine Howard, beheaded, 183. 
Kent, Holy Maid of, 53. 


Lawrence, General S. his portrait in the India House, 
146. 

Litany first chaunted in the English tongue, 15. 

Livery companies of London, 8. 

Lloyd’s Coftee-house, 131. 

Lombard-street, origin of its name, 133. 

London, its government, 1, 2. Division, 1. Number of 
wards, 1. Civic officers, 2, 6, 7. Livery companies, 8. 
Trade and Commerce, 8,226. Police, 9. Military, 9. 
Supply of provisions, 9. Constituted a bishop’s see, 10. 
Great fire of, 153. Its restoration, 168. Visited by 
the plague, 193, 194. 

London Bridge, its origin, 230. First built of stone, 231. 
Various disasters connected with it, 232, 234. Wal- 
lace’s head placed upon it, 233. A grand just, 233. 
Historical facts connected with it, 234. Its state in 
the time of Elizabeth, 235. Eminent characters once 
resident on it, 236. Removal of the houses, which 
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stood upon 236. Nonsuch House, 237. A new 
bridge built, 237. Description, 238. 
London Docks, 215. Dimensions, 215. Warehouses, 216. 
Lord Mayor of London, 3. His office, dignity, &c. 4. 
Lord Mayor’s Court, 123. 
Lord Mayor’s Day, 4. 
Luther anathematised at Paul’s Cross, 52. 


Mansion House, 5,113. Description of, 114. 

Mary I, proclaimed Queen, 184. Her grand procession 
through the city, 185. Her tyranny, 189. 

Mass, performance of, abolished, 15. 

Maurice, Bishop of London, rebuilds St. Paul’s cathedral, 
11. 

Mint, the, 220. 

Monument, the, 151. Occasion of its erection, 153. 

Monuments in Guildhall, viz. Mr. Beckford’s, 120; Lord 
Chatham’s, 121; Mr. Pitt’s, 122; Lord Nelson’s, 122. 

Monuments in St. Paui’s cathedral, viz. of Mr. Howard, 
the philanthropist, 31; Dr. S. Johnson, 35; Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, 35; Sir R. Abercrombie, 36; Sir John 
Moore, 37. 

Moore, Sir John, Alderman of London, founder of ‘the 
Writing School, in Christ’s Hospital, 90. 

Moore, Sir John, his monument in St. Paul’s cathedral, 3 

More, Sir Thomas, beheaded, 182. 

Mysteries, or Solemn Dramas, performed in St. Paul’s 
cathedral, 15. 


Nelson, Lord, his funeral procession, 38. His monument 
in Guildhall, 122. 
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Newgate prison, 81. Interior distribution and regulations, 
85. The Chapel, 85. 

Newland, Abraham, biographical notice of, 140. His 
epitaph, by himself, 141. 

Nonsuch House, on London Bridge, 237. 

Norfolk, Duke of, his narrow escape of being beheaded, 
183. 

Northumberland, Duke of, beheaded, 185. 


Old Bailey Sessions House, 79. 
Opie, the painter, 47. 
Oriental manuscripts in the India House, 147. 


Paterson, Mr. founder of the Bank of England, 134. 

Patriotic Fund, at Lloyd’s, 131. 

Paul’s Cross, remarkable events connected with, 49—56. 

Paul’s Walkers, an ancient designation of fashionable 
loungers, 18. 

Pendleton, Dr. at Paul’s Cross, 54. 

Perkin Warbeck’s conspiracy, 178, 

Perry’s Dock, at Blackwall, 208. 

Persia, Emperor of, his portrait in the India House, 147. 

Peter the Dutchman, his wonderful feats in presence of 
Queen Mary, 186. 

Pie Poudre, Court of, 103. 

Pirates on the river Thames, 210. 

Pitt, Mr. his monument in Guildhall, 121. 

Pitt Diamond, the, 202. 

Plague in London, in the reign of James I. 193. In the 
reign of Charles I. 194. 

Police of London, 9. 
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Post Office, 63. Description of the building, 64. Inter- 
nal arrangements, 65. System of business, 69. Branch 
Offices, 70. Chief Postmaster, 70. Regulations for re- 
ceiving and despatching letters, 71. Number of letters, 
&c. daily, 74. Origin of the Twopenny post, 75. 

Provisions supplied to London, 9. 

Recorder of London, 7. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 46. 

Richard II. driven from the Tower by Wat Tyler, 174. 
His reception by the citizens on London Bridge, with 
his Queen Isabella, 234. 

Richard III. confines his nephews in the Tower, 176. 
His artifice towards the citizens, 177. Gains the crown, 
WW. 

Ridley, Bishop, 15. 

Royal Exchange, 125. Its origin, 126. Sir Thomas 
Gresham’s building, 126. Its very humble beginnings, 
126. Visited and named by Queen Elizabeth, 127. 
Destroyed in the great fire, 128. Rebuilt by the 
Mercers’ Company, 128. Description, 128. Lloyd’s 
Coffee-house, 131. Patriotic Fund, 131. ,Gresham 

- Lecture Rooms, 132. 

Rupert, Prince, 128. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 96. Early history, 96. De- 
scription of the interior, 97. Rebuilt, 97. Mode of 
admission, 98. 

St. Katharine’s, 222. Church and Hospital, 222. Docks, 
2238. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, 10. Ancient tradition respecting 
its site, 10. Various fate, to the time of Ethelbert, 
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King of Kent, 10. Made a cathedral, 11. Chartered 
by William I.11. Burned down, and rebuilt by Bishop 
Maurice, 11. Its magnificence, 12. Repaired by 
Inigo Jones, 13. Its state prior to the Reformation, 
13. Number of its officiating priests, 13. Its riches, 
14. The Boy Bishop’s sermon preached in it, 14. So- 
lemn dramas performed in it, 14. Removal of the 
saints’ statues, 15. The new service of the Common 
Prayer first used in it, 15. Its high altar demolished, 
15. Irreverent customs in it, in the time of Elizabeth, 
16. The chapels converted into store-rooms, shops, 
&c. 18. Becomes a fashionable lounging place, 18. 
Converted into a barrack, during the civil war of 
Charles I. and the Parliament, 19. The cathedral 
service restored by Charles II. 19. The building de- 
stroyed by the fire of 1666, 20. Sir Christopher Wren’s 
model for a new edifice, 20. Duty laid on coals, to 
assist in the rebuilding, 20. Mode of bringing down the 
ruins of the old structure, 21. Antiquities found in dig- 
ging for the foundation of a new building, 22. Founda- 
tion-stone laid, 28. The building completed as it now 
appears, 23. Description of its parts and proportions, 
23. Queen Anne’s statue in the front area, 24. The 
Western portico, 24. North and South entrances, 25. 
The dome, 26. The choir, 27. General effect of the 
interior, 27. Whispering gallery, 28. Stone gallery, 
29. Golden gallery, 29. View from the top, 29. The 
ball and cross, 30. Monuments, 30—37. Eminent 
persons buried in the vaults, 38—47. Charity child- 
ren’s anniversary, 47. Orphans of the clergy, 48. 
Best view of the cathedral, 84. 
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St. Paul’s School, 56. Founded by Dean Colet, 56. 
Constitution, 58. The building destroyed by fire, and 
rebuilt, 59. Description of the school, 60. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, 88. 

Scales, Lord, assassinated, 175. 

Sessions House for London, &c. 79. 

Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, 6. 

Ships employed in the London trade, 8, 226. 

' Shore, Jane, her penance at Paul’s Cross, 50. 

Shoreditch, a Duke of, created by Henry VIII. 105. 

Sleath, Dr. 61. 

Smithfield, remarkable incidents in, 99. Death of Wat 
Tyler, 99. Its markets, 100. Bartholomew Fair, 100. 
Court of Pie Poudre, 103. Tilts, tournaments, and 
shooting matches, 105. 

Soldiers quartered in and about London, 9. 

Somerset, Duke of, beheaded, 183. 

Southwark added to London, 2. 

Southwark Bridge, 242. 

Surrey, Earl of, beheaded, 183. 

Sutton, Thomas, founder of the Charter House, 108. His 
funeral, 109; tomb, 110; and portrait, 112. 


Thames Tunnel, 243. 

Thicknesse, Mr. 60. 

Tippoo Saib’s Koran and Dreams, 147. Trophies taken 
from bim, 148. His musical tiger, 149. 

Tower of London, 169. Its antiquity, 169. Present 
state, 170. Chief buildings, 171. The White Tower, 
171. The Chapel, 172. Its history, 172. King John 
besieged in it by his Barons, 173. Scene of the im- 
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puted or real crimes of Richard III. 176. Various 
historical records, 172—195. The Church, 196. The 
grand Storehouse, 197. Small Armoury, 197. Horse 
Armoury, 198. Spanish Armoury, 200. Volunteer 
Armoury, 201. Sea Armoury, 201. Royal Menagerie, 
201. Ordnance Office, 201. Regalia, or Crown 
Jewel Office, 201. The Lions’ Tower, 204. Middle 
Tower, 204. Bloody Tower, 204. Beauchamp Tower, 
204. Wakefield Tower, 204, Government, 204, 
Their present Majesties’ visit to, 205. 

Town Clerk of London, 8. 

Trade of London, 8, 226. 

Twopenny Post, 75. 

Viner, Sir Thomas, 63. 

Wallace, Sir William, his head exhibited on London 
Bridge, 233, 

Wapping, 215, 218. 

Wards of the City of London, 1, 2. 

Wat Tyler killed in Smithfield, 99. 

Watt, Dr. James, 221. 

West-India Docks, 213. Dimensions, 213. Advan- 
tages, 214. 

Whittington, Sir Richard, 81. 

William I. founder of the White Tower, 172. 

William III. his statues and portraits in the Bank of 
England, 187, 139, 140. 

William IV. and his royal Consort visiting the Tower, 
205. : 

Wray, Mr. a benefactor to the Charter House, 111. 
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Wren, Sir Christopher, 19, 20, 23, 28. Biographical 
notices of, 40. His plan for rebuilding London after 
the great fire, 168. His death and funeral, 45. Cha- 
racter, 46. 

Wyatt’s rebellion, 186. Its consequences, 189. 


THE END. 
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